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CHA P. by the poet, it is avaided -by good profe writers, as being too 
Pax+. elevated for that fpecies of compofition. It may therefore re- 
~~ tain its charm, as long as the language exifts; nay, the charm 


may increafe, as the language grows older. 


InpzeED, the charm of poetical dition muft increafe to a cer- 
tain degree, as polite literature advances. For when once a fet 
of words has been confecrated to poetry, the very found of 
them, independently of the ideas they convey, awakens, every 
time we hear it, the agreeable impreffions which were connected 
with it when we met with them in the performances of our 
favourite authors. Even when ftrung together in fentences 
which convey no meaning, they produce fome effect on the 
mind of a reader of. fenfibility: an effect, at leaft, extremely 
different from that of an unmeaning fentence in profe. 


Lanouaces differ from each other widely in the copiouf- 
nefs of their poetical diction. Our own poffeffes, in this re- 
fpect, important advantages over the French: not that, in this 
language, there are no words appropriated to poetry, but becaufe 
their number is, comparatively fpeaking, extremely limited. 


Tue fcantinefs of the French poetical dition is, probably, 
attended with the lefs inconvenience, that the phrafes which 
occur in good profe writing are lefs degraded by vulgar appli- 
cation than in Englifh, in confequence of the line being more 
diftinG@ly and more ftrongly drawn between polite and low ex- 
preffions in that language than in ours. Our poets, indeed, 
by having a language appropriated to their own purpofes, not 

only 
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only can preferve a dignity of expreffion, but can conne&t with C HA P. 
the perufal of their compofitions, the pleafing impreffions which Past Il. 
| eatin’ aiid 


have been produced by thofe of their predeceffors. And hence, 
in the higher forts of poetry, where their object is to kindle, 
as much as poffible, the enthufiafm of their readers, they not 
only avoid, ftudioufly, all expreffions which are vulgar, but all 
fuch as are borrowed from fafhionable life. This certainly can- 
not be donc in an equal degrce by a poet who writes in the French 
language. 


In Englith, the poetical dition is fo extremely copious, that 
it is liable to be abufed; as it puts it in the power of authors of 
no genius, merely by ringing changes on the poetical vocabu- 
lary, to give a certain degree of currency to the moft unmeaning 
compofitions. In Swift’s Song by a Perfon of Quality, the inco- 
herence of ideas is fcarcely greater than what is to be found in 
fome admired paffages of our fafhionable poetry. 


Nor is it merely by a differente of words, that the language 
of poetry is diftinguifhed from that of profe. When a poetical 
arrangement of words has once been eftablifhed by authors of 
reputation, the moft common expreffions, by being prefented 
in this confecrated order, may ferve to excite poetical affo- 
ciations. 


On the. other hand, nothing more completely deftroys the 
charm of poetry, than a ftring of words which the cuftom of 
ordinary difcourfe has arranged in fo invariable an order, that 
the whole phrafe may be anticipated from hearing its com- 

mencement.. 
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CHAP. mencement. A fingle word frequently firikes us as flat and 

Pant il. prafaic, in confequence of its familiarity ; but two fuch words 

“—~ew’ coupled together in the order of converfation, can fcarcely be 
introduced into ferious poetry without appearing ludicrous. 


No poet in our language has fhewn fo ftrikingly as Milton, 
the wonderful elevation which ftyle may derive from an 
arrangement of words, which, while it is perfectly intelligible, 
departs widely from that to which we are in general accuftomed. 
Many of his moft fublime periods, when the order of the words 
is altered, are reduced nearly to the level of profe. 


To copy this artifice with fuccefs, is.a much more dif- 
ficult attainment than is commonly imagined; and, of confe- 
quence, when it is acquired, it fecures an author, to a great 
degree, from that crowd of tmitators who fpoil the effect of 
whatever is not beyond their reach. To the poet who ufes 
blank verfe, it is an acquifition of ftill more effential confequence, 
than to him who exprefles himfelf in rhyme; for the more that 
the ftru€ture of the verfe approaches to profe, the more it is 
neceflary to give novelty and dignity to the compofition, And 
accordingly, among our magazine poets, ten thoufand catch the 
ftru€ture of Pope’s verfilication, for one who approaches to the 
manner of Milton, or of Thomfon. 


THE facility, however, of this imitation, like every other, 
increafes with the number of thofe who have ftudied it with 
fuccefs; for the more numerous the authors who have em- 
ployed their genius in any one diredtion, the more copious are 

7 the 
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the mucerials out of which mediocrity may fele&t and combine, 
fo as to efcape the charge of plagiarifm. And, in fa&, in our 
own language, this, as well as the other great refource of po- 
etical expreffion, the employment of appropriated words, has 
had its effeét fo much impaired by the abufe which has been 
made of it, that a few of our beft poets of late have endea-~ 
voured to ftrike out a new path for themfelves, by refting 
the elevation of their compofition chiefly on a fingular, and, to 
an ordinary writer, an unattainable union of harmonious verfi- 
fication, with a natural arrangement of words, and a fimple 
elegance of expreffion. It is this union which feems to form 
the diftinguifhing charm of the poetry of Goldfmith. 


From the remarks which have been made on the influence of 
the affociation of ideas on our judgments in matters of tafte, it 
is obvious how much the opinions of a nation with refpe& to 
merit in the fine arts, are likely to be influenced by the form of 
their government, and the ftate of their manners. Voltaire, 
in his difcourfe pronounced at his reception into the French 
academy, gives feveral reafons why the poets of that country 
have not fucceeded in defcribing rural fcenes and employ- 
ments. The principal one is, the ideas of meannefs, and 
poverty and wretchednefs, which the French are accuftomed to 
affociate with the profeffion of hufbandry. The fame thing is 
alluded to by the Abbé de Lille, in the preliminary difcourfe 
prefixed to his tranflation of the Georgics. ‘“ A tranflation,” 
fays he, “ of this poem, if it had been undertaktn by an author 
“ of.genius, would have been better calculated than any other 


“ work, for adding to the riches of our language. A verfion of 
3 C “ the 
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“ the Aneid itfelf, however well executed, would, in this refpedt, 
“ be of lefs utility; inafmuch as the geriius of our tongue ac- 
* commodates itfelf more eafily to the defcription of heroic 
“ atchievements, than to the details of natural phenomena, 
“ and of the operations of hufbandry. To force it to exprefs 
* thefe with fuitable dignity, would have been a real conqueft 
“ over that falfe delicacy, which it has contracted from our un- 
“ fortunate prejudices.” 


How different muft have been the emotions with which that 
divine performance of Virgil was read by an autient Roman, 
while he recollected that period in the hiftory of his country, 
when didtators were called from the plough to the defence of the 
flate, and after having led monarchs in triumph, returned again 
to the fame happy and independent occupation. A ftate of 
manners to which a Roman author of a later age looked back 
with fuch enthufiafm, that he afcribes, by a bold poetical figure, 
the flourithing ftate of agriculture under the republic, to the 
grateful returns which the earth then made to the illuftrious 
hands by which fhe was cultivated. “ Gaudente terra vomere 
“ laureato, et triumphali aratore *.” 


* Pun, Nat. Hit. xviii, 4. 
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SECTION Ill. 


OF the Influence of Affociation on our ative Principles, and on 
our moral Fudgments, 


N order to illuftrate a little farther, the influence of the Affo- 
ciation of Ideas on the human mind, I thall add a few re- 
marks on fome of its effects on our active and moral principles, 
In ftating thefe remarks, I fhall endeavour to avoid, as much 
as poflible, every occafion of controverfy, by confining myfelf 
to fuch general views of the fubject, as do not prefuppofe any par- 
ticular enumeration of our original principles of a€tion, or any 
particular fyftem concerning the nature of the moral faculty. 
If my health and leifure enable me to carry my plans into exe- 
cution, I propofe, in the fequel of this work, to refume thefe 
inquiries, and to examine the various opinions to which they 
have given rife. 


THE manner in which the affociation of ideas operates in 
producing new principles of action, has been explained very dif- 
tinGly by different writers. Whatever conduces to the gratifi- 
cation of any natural appetite, or of any natural defire, is itfelf 
defired on account of the end to which it is fubfervient ; and by 
being thus habitually afldciated in our apprehenfion with agree- 
able objects, it frequently comes, in procefs of time, to be regarded 
ag valuable in itfelf, independently of its utility. It is thus that 
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CHAT wealth becomes, with many, an ultimate object of purfuit ; al- 
Pars Il. though, at firft, it is undoubtedly valued, merely on account 
aan Aneel 


of its fubferviency to the attainment of other objects. In like 
manner, men are led to defire drefs, equipage, retinue, furni- 
ture, on account of the eftimation in which they are fuppofed to 
be held by the public. Such defires are called by Dr. Hutche- 
fon * fecondary defires; and their origin is explained by him 
in the way which I have mentioned. “ Since we are capable,” {ays 
he, “ of refleCtion, memory, obfervation, and reafoning about 
“ the diftant tendencies of objects and actions, and not confined 
“ to -things prefent, there mufl arife, in confequence of our 
original defires, fecondary defires of every thing imagined 
“ ufeful to gratify any of the primary defires; and that with 
“ ftrength proportioned to the feveral original defires, and 
* imagined ufefulnefs or neceflity of the advantageous object.” 
“ Thus,” he continues, “as foon as we come to apprehend 
“ the ufe of wealth or power to gratify any of our original de- 
“ fires, we muft alfo defire them; and hence arifes the uni- 
* verfality of thefe defires of wealth and power, fince they are 
“ the means of gratifying all other defires.” The only thing 
that appears to me exceptionable in the foregoing paflage is, 
that the author claffes the defire of power with that of wealth; 
whereas I apprehend it to be clear, (for reafons which I fhall 
ftate in another part of this work,) that the former is a primary 
defire, and the latter a fecondary one. 


Our moral judgments, too, may be modified, and even per~ 
verted, to a certain degree, in confequence of the operation of . 


* See his Effay on the Nature and Conduct of the Paffions. 
vhe: 


the fame principle. 
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In the fame manner in which a perfon © HA P. 


who is regarded as a model of tafte may introduce, by his ex- Parr Il. 
ample, an abfurd or fantaftical drefs; fo a man of fplendid ““Y™” 
virtues may attra@t fome efteem alfo to his imperfe@tions; and, 
if placed in a confpicuous fituation, may render his vices and 
follies objects of general imitation among the multitude. 


o 
n 


“ In the reign of Charles Hl.” fays Mr. Smith *, “ a degree 
of licentioufnefs was deemed the charaéteriftic of a liberal 
education. It was connected, according to the notions of 
thofe times, with generofity, fincerity, magnanimity, loyalty; 
and proved that the perfon who acted in this manner, was 
a gentleman, and not a puritan. Severity of manners, 
and regularity of conduat, on the other hand, were alto- 
gether unfafhionable, and were connetted, in the imagina- 
tion of that age, with cant, cunning, hypocrify, and low 
manners. To fuperficial minds, the vices of the great feem 
at all times agreeable. They conne& them, not only with 


the fplendor of fortune, but with many fuperior virtues. 


which they afcribe to their fuperiors ; with the {pirit of free- 
dom and independency ; with franknefs, generofity, huma- 
nity, and politenefs. The virtues of the inferior ranks of 
people, on the contrary, their parfimonious frugality, their 
painful induftry, and rigid adherence to rules, feem to them 
mean and difagrceable. They conne& them both with the 
meannefs of the ftation to which thefe qualities commonly. 


“ belong, and with many great vices which they fuppole 


Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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* ufually accompany them; fuch as an abject, cowardly, ill- 
“ natured, lying, pilfering difpofition.” 


Tue theory which, in the foregoing paflages from Hutchefon 
and Smith, is employed fo juftly and philofophically to explain 
the origin of our fecondary defires, and to account for fome 
perverfions of our moral judgments, has been thought fufficient, 
by fome later writers, to account for the origin of all our a@tive 
principles without exception. The firft of thefe attempts to 
extend fo very far the application of the doétrine of Affocia~ 
tion was made by the Revcreud Mr. Gay, ina differtation ** con- 
“ cerning the fundamental Principle of Virtue,” which is pre= 
fixed by Dr. Law to his tranflation of Archbifhop King’s I flay 
«on the Origin of Evil.” Int this differtation, the author en- 
deavours to fhew, “ that our approbation of morality, and all 
* affections whatfoever, are finally refolvable into reafon, point- 
“ing out private happinefs, and are converfant only about 
things apprehended to be means tending to this end; and 
that wherever this end is not perceived, they are to be ac~ 
counted for from the affociation of ideas, and may properly 
“ be called Aadits.” The fame principles have been fince 
pufhed to a much greater length by Dr. Hartley, whofe fyftem 
{as he himfelf informs us) took rife from his accidentally hear- 
ing it mentioned as an opinion of Mr. Gay, “ that the affoci- 
“ ation of ideas was fufficient to account for all our intelle€tual 
* pleafures and pains *, 


6s 
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Mr. Hume too, who in my opinion has carried this principle of the Affo- 
ciation, of = a great deat too far, has compared the univerfality of its appHi- 
cations 
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Ir mutt, I think, in juftice, be acknowledged, that this theory, 
concerning the origin of our affections, and of the moral fent, 
is a moft ingenious refinement upon the felfith fyftem, as it was 
formerly taught; and that, by means of it, the force of many 
of the common reafonings againft that fyftem is eluded. Among 
thefe reafonings, particular ftrefs has always been laid on the 
inftantaneoufnefs with which our affeClions operate, and the 
moral fenfe approves or condemns; and on our total want of 
confcioufnefs, in fuch cafes, of any reference to our own hap- 
pinefs. The modern advocates for the felfith fyftem admit the 
fact to be as it is ftated by their opponents; and grant, that 
after the moral fenfe and our various affections are formed, their 
exercife, in particular cafes, may become completely difinte- 
refted; but ftill they contend, that it is upon a regard to our own 
happinefs that all thefe principles are originally grafted. The 
analogy of avarice will ferve to illuftrate the feope of this 
theory. It cannot be doubted that this principle of ation is 
artificial. It is on account of the enjoyments which it enables 
us to purchafe, that money is originally defired; and yet, in 
procefs of time, by means of the agreeable impreffions which 
are affociated with it, it comes to be defired for its own fake; 
and even continues to be an obje& of-our purfuit, long after 
we have loft all relifh for thofe enjoyments which it enables us 
to command. 


cations in the philofophy of mind, to that of the principle of attra@tion in 
phyfics. ‘ Here,” fayshe, ‘isa kind of attraction, which in the mental world 
st will be found to have as extraordinary effedts as in the natural, and to thew 
% itfelf in ag many and as various forms.” Treat, of Hum. Nat. vol. i. p. 30. 
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Wiruout meaning to engage in any controyerfy on the 
fubject, I fhall content myfelf with obferving, in general, that 
there mutt be fome limit, beyond which the theory of affocia- 
tion cannot poffibly be carried; for the explanation which it 
gives, of the formation of new principles of aétion, proceeds on 
the fuppofition that there are other principles previoufly exift- 
ing in the mind. The great queftion then is, when we are 
arrived at this limit; or, in other words, when we are arrived 
at the fimple and original laws of our conftitution. 


In conducting this inquiry, philofophers have been apt to 
go into extremes. Lord Kaims, and fome other authors, have 
been cenfured, and perhaps jufly, for a difpofition to multi- 
ply original principles to an “unneceffary degree. It may be 
queftioned, whether Dr. Hartley, and his followers, have not 
fometimes been mifled by too eager a defire of abridging their 
number, 


Or thefe two errors, the former is the leaft common, and the 
leaft dangerous. It is the leaft common, becanfe it is not fo 
flattering as the other to the vanity of a theorift; and it is the 
leaft dangerous, becaule it has no tendency, like the other, to 
give rife to a fuppreffion, or to a mifreprefentation of faéts; or 
to retard the progrefs of the fcience, by beftowing upon it an 
appearance of fyftematical perfe@jon, to which, in its prefent 
Rate, it is not entitled. 


AssTRacTinc, however, from thefe inconveniences, which 
mutt always refult from a precipitate reference of phenomena to 
general 
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general principles, it does not feem to me, that the theary in C H A P. 
4 . Vv. 

queftion has any tendency to weaken the foundation of morals. Pant II. 

(eareemnyrtnamnmed 


It has, indeed, fome tendency, in common with the philofo- 
phy of Hobbes and of Mandeville, to degrade the dignity of 
human nature; but it leads to no fceptical conclufions concern- 
ing the rule of life. For, although we were to grant, that all 
our principles of action are acquired; fo ftriking a difference 
among them muft ftill be admitted, as is fufficient to dif- 
tinguith clearly thofe univerfal laws which were intended to 
regulate human condu4, from the local habits which are formed 
by education and fafhion. It muft ftill be admitted, that while 
fome a¢tive principles are confined to particular individuals, or 
to particular tribes of men; there are others, which, arifing 
from circumftances in which all the fituations of mankind muft 
agree, are common to the whole fpecies. Such ative prin- 
ciples as fall under this laft defcription, at whatever period of 
life they may appear, are to be regarded as a part of human na- 
ture, no lefs than the inftiné&t of fudtion; in the fame manner 
as the acquired perception of diftance by the eye, is to be ranked 
among the perceptive powers of man, no lefs than the original 
perceptions of any of our other fenfes. 


Lavina, therefdre, the queftion concerning the origin of 
our ative principles, and of the moral faculty, to be the fubject 
of future difcuffion, I fhali conclude this SeGion with a few 
remarks of a more pradtical nature. 


‘Tr has been thewn by different writers, how much of the 


beatty and fiiblimity of material dbjeds arifes from the ideas - 
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and feelings which we have been taught to affociate with them. 
The impreffion produced on the external fenfes of a poet, by 
the moft ftriking fcene in nature, is precifely the fame with 
what is produced on the fenfes of a peafant or a tradefman: 
yet how different is the degree of pleafure refulting from this 
impreffion! A great part of this difference is undoubtedly to be 
afcribed, to the ideas and feelings which the habitual ftudies and 
amufements of the poet have affociated with his organical per~ 
ceptions, 


A 3IMILAR obfervation may be applied to all the various 
objects of our purfuit in life. Hardly any one of them is 
appreciated by any two men in the fame manner; and fre- 
squently what one man confiders as effential to his happinefs, is 
regarded with indifference or diflike by another. Of thefe dif- 
ferences of opinion, much is, no doubt, to be afcribed to a 
diverfity of conftitution, which renders a particular employment 
of the intelleCtual or active powers agreeable to one man, which 
is not equally foto another. But much is alfo to be afcribed to the 
effe& of affociation ; which, prior to any experience of human 
life, connects pleafing ideas and pleafing feelings with different 
objeéts, in the minds of different perfons. 


In confequence of thefe affociations, every man appears to 
his neighbour to purfue the objet of his wifhes, with a zeal 
difproportioned to its intrinfic value; and the philofopher {whofe 
principal enjoyment arifes from fpeculation) is frequently apt 
to fmile at the atdour with which the active part of mankind 
purfue, what-appear to him to be mere thadows, This view 
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of huntan affairs, fome writers have carried fo far, as to repre- © > B 
fent life as a fcene of mere illufions, where the mind refers to Pax 7 It. 
the objects around it, a colouring which exifts only in itfelf; ~~" 


and where, as the Poet expreffes it, 


« Opinion gilds with varying rays, 
« Thofe painted clouds which beautify our days.” 





Ir may be queftioned, if thefe reprefentations of human life 
be ufeful or juft. That the cafual affociations which the mind 
forms in childhood, and in early youth, are frequently a fource 
of inconvenience and of mifcondud, is fufficiently obvious ; 
but that this tendency of our nature increafes, on the whole, 
the fum of human enjoyment, appears to me to be indifputable ; 
and the inftances in which it mifleads us from our duty and our 
happinels, only prove, ta what important ends it might be fub- 
fervient, if it were kept under proper regulation. 


. Nor do thefe reprefentations of life (admitting them in their 
full extent) juftify the practical inferences which have been 
often deduced from them, with refpe& to the vanity of our 
purfuits. In every cafe, indeed, in which our enjoyment de- 
pends upon affociation, it may be faid, in one fenfe, that it 
arifes from the mind itlelf; but it does not therefore follow, 
that the external object which cuftom has rendered the caufe or 
the occafion of agreeable emotions, is indifferent to our. happi- 
nels, The effedt which the beauties of nature produce on the 
mind of the poet, is wonderfully heightened by affociation ; but 
his enjoyment is not, on that account, the lefs exquifite: nor 
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are the objects of his admiration of the lefs value to his happi- 
‘nefe, that they derive their principal charms from the embellith- 
ments of his fancy. 


Ir is the bufinefs of education, not to counteract, in any 
inftance, the eftablifhed laws of our conftitution, but to dire& 
them to their proper purpofes. That the influence of early 
affociations on the mind might be employed, in the moft 
effetual manner, to aid our moral principles, appears evidently 
from the effects which we daily fee it produce, in reconciling 
men tp a courfe of action which their reafon forces theth to con- 
demn; and it is no lefs obvious that, by means of it, the hap- 
pinefs of human life might be increafed, and its pains dimi- 
nithed, if the agreeable ideas and feelings which children are fo 
apt to connect with events and with fituations which depend 
orm the caprice of fortune, were firmly affociated in their ap- 
prehenfions with the duties of their ftations, with the purfuits 
of fcience, and with thofe beauties of nature which are open 
to all. 


Tussz obfervations coincide nearly with the anticnt ftoical 
dodrine concerning the influence of imagination * on morals ; 
a fubje&, on which many important remarks, (though expreffed 
in a form different from thet which modern philofophers have 
introduced, and, perhaps, not altogether fo precile-and accurate,) 
are to be found in the Difcourfes of Epictetus, and in the Medi- 


* According to the ule whieh I make of the words Imagination and Affocia- 
tion, “in this work, their effets are obvioully diftinguifhable. I have thought it 
‘proper, however,’ to illuftrate the difference between dhem-a lithe more fally in 
“Rone [R}. é 
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tations of Antoninus *, This doétrine of the Stoical fchool, Dr. © ae P, 


Akenfide has in view in the following paflage: Pat it, 
ed 


«¢ Adtion treads the path 
*€ In which Opinion fays he follows good, 
« Or flies from evil; and Opinion gives 
« Report of good or evil, as the fcene 
«© Was drawn by fancy, lovely or deform’d : 
« Thus her report can never there be true, 
se Where fancy cheats the intelleCtual eye 
« With glaring colours and diftorted lines. 
«: Ts there a man, who at the found of death 
«© Sees ghaftly Shapes of terror conjur’d up, 
« And black before him: naught but death-bed groans 
«¢ And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 
“ Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 
‘© An unknown depth? Alas! in fuch a mind, 
“ Tf no bright forms of excellence attend 
«« The image of his country; nor the pomp 
“© Of facred fenates, nor the guardian voice 
* Of juftice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
«© The confcious bofom with a patriot’s flame: 
*¢ Will not Opinion tell him, that to die, 
‘© Or ftand the hazard, is a greater ill 
** Than to betray his country? And in a& 
* Will he not chufe to be a wreteh and live? * 
*° Here vice begins then +.” 


See what Epictetus has remarked on the ypnoig cia dei gavraciily, (Arrian, 
Li. Ce 12.) "Oree cc wodnaass Qavrastng, roth co sores 1 diavee, RamteTes ag 
tao’ vu pavraruy § ux, Bawre wv quem, TH cunKLB Tuy TOWTIN ayTagiuv, 
_ &q bec, Anton. Lv. c. 16, 
$ Pleafures of Imagination, b. iii. 
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SECTION IW. 


' General Remarks on tbe Subjeéis treated in the foregoing Sedtions 


of this Chapter. 


N perufing the foregoing Seétions of this Chapter, I am 
aware, that fome of my readers may be apt to think that 


many of the obfervations which I have made, might eafily 


‘be refolved into more general principles. I am alfo aware, 
that, to the followers of Dr. Hartley, a fimilar obje€tion 
will occur againft all the other parts of this work; and that it 
will appear to them the effet of inexcufable prejudice, that I 
fhould ftop fhort fo frequently in the explanation of pheno- 
mena ;\ when he has accounted in fo fatisfa€tory a manner, by 
means of the affociation of ideas, for all the appearances which 
human nature exhibits, 


To this objeion, I fhall not feel myfelf much interefted to 
reply, provided it be granted that my obfervations are candidly 
and accurately ftated, fo far as. they reach.’ -Suppofing that in 
fome cafes | may have ftopped hort ‘too foon, my fpeculations, 
although they may be ‘cenfttred as imperfe@; cannot be confi- 
dered as ftanding i in oppolifida to the conelufions of more fuc~ 


lee inquirer 


‘May 
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May [ be allowed farther to obferve, that fuch views cf the C H A P. 
human mind as are contained in this work, (even fuppofing Pax U. 
: Nesom gated 


the objection to be well-founded,) are, in my opinion, indif- 
penfably neceflary, in order to prepare the way for thofe very 
general and comprehenfive theories concerning it, which fome 
eminent writers of the prefent age have been ambitious to 
form ? 


GONCERNING the merit of thefe theories, I fhall not prefume 
to give any judgment. I thall only remark, that, in all the 
other fciences, the progrefs of difcovery has been gradual, from 
the lefs general to the more general laws of nature; and that it 
would be fingular, indeed, if, in the Philofophy of the Human 
Mind, a fcience, which but a few years ago was confefledly 
in its infancy, and which certainly labours under many difad- 
vantages peculiar to itfelf, a ftep fhould, all at once, be made 
to a fingle principle comprehending all the particular pheno- 
mena which we know. 


SurrosinG fuch a theory to be completely eftablithed, it 
would ftill be proper to lead the minds of ftudents to it by gra~ 
dual fteps. One of the moft important ufes of theory, is to give 
the memory a permanent hold, and a prompt command, of the 
particular fads which we were previoufly acquainted with; and 
netheory can be completely underftood, unlefs the mind be led 
to it nearly in the order of inveltigation. 


Ir is more particularly ufeful, in conduéting the ftudies of 
others, to familiarife their minds, as completely as poffible, with 
thofe 
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CH A P. thife fawe of nature for which we have the dire evidende of 
Paar ft. ferife, or of contcioulnefs, before dire&ing their inquiries to the 
mote abftrufe and refined generalizations of fpeculative cwrio- 
fity. In natural philofophy,"{uppofing the theory of Bofcovich 
to be true, it would ftill be proper, or rather indeed abfolutely 
néceffary, to accuftom ftudents, in the fit age of their phy- 
fical education, to dwell on thofe general phyfical fads which 
fall under our actual obfervation, and about which all the 
practical arts of life are converfant. In like manner, in the phi- 
lofophy of mind, there are many general fate’ for which we 
have-the dire&t evidence of confcioufnefs. The words, Atten- 
tion, Conception, Memory, Abftra@tion, Imagination, Curio- 
fity, Ambition, Compaffion, Refentment, exprefs powers and 
ptinciples of our nature, which every man may ftudy by refleQ- 
ing on his own internal operations. Words correfponding to 
thefe, are to be found jn all languages, and may be confidered 
as forming the firft attempt towards a philofophical claffification 
of intelle€tual and moral phenomena. Such a claffification, 
however imperfed and indiftin@, we may be affured, muft have 
fome foundation ia nature; and it is at leaft prudent, fora phi- 
Jofopher to keep it in view as the ground-work of his own ar- 
rangement. it not only directs our attention to thofe fads in 
the human conftitation, on which every folid theogy in this 
tranch of fehetice muft be founded; hut to the faéts, which, 
be all ages, have appeared to the common fenfe of menkind, 
to be the moft firiking ad important ; sad of which it ought 
40.be the great obje® of theorifts, not to faperfede, but t6 faci- 
‘Trate-the oily, 


So4 


Trgre 
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Trent is indeed good reafon for believing, that many .of © Ha P. 
the faQs which our confcioufnefe would lead us to con- Pate I. 
fider, wpow a faperficial view, as ultimate fats, are refolvable “~~~ 


tato other principles ftill more general. “ Long before we are 
“ capable of refleGtion,” (fays Dr. Reid,) the original percep. 
* tions and notions‘of the mind are fo mixed, compounded, 
“ and decompounded, by habits, affociations, and abftractions, 
“ that it is extgemely difficult for the mind to retura upon its 
* own footfteps, and trace back thofe operations which have 
* employed it fince it firft began to think and to act.” The 
fame author remarks, that, “ if we could obtain a diftin@ and 
* full hiftory of all that hath paffed in the mind of a child, 
“ from the beginning of life and fenfation, till it grows up to 
“ the ule of reafon; how its infant faculties began to work, 
“ and how they brought forth and ripened all the various no- 
“ tions, opinions, and fentiments, which we find in ourfelves 
“ when we come to be capable of refleCtion; this would be a 
* treafure of Natural Hiftory, which would probably give more 
“ light into the human faculties, than all the fyftems of philo~ 
* fophers about them, fince the beginning of the world.” To 
accomplith an analyfis of thefe complicated phenomena into 
the fimple and origina principles of our, conftitution, is the 
great object of this braach of philofophy ; but, in order to fuc- 
éeed, it is neceffary to afcertain faéts before we begin to reafon, 
axif to avoid generalizing, in any inftance, till we have com- 
pletety fected tle ground that'we have gained. Such a caution, 
which is neceffary in all the fciences, is, in a more peculiar 
manner neceflarg here, where the very facts from which all 

3E our 
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¢C Hq A P. ogr inferences muft be drawn, are to be afcertained only by the 
Part It, moft patient attention; and, where almoft all of them are, toa 
“=~—-v~d great degree, difguifed; partly by the inaccusacies of popu- 


lar language, and partly by the miftaken theories of philo- 
fophers. 


I HAVE only to add, that, although 1 have retained the phrafe 
of the Affociation of Ideas, in compliance with common lan- 
guage, I am far from being completely fatisfied with this mode 
of expreffion. I have retained it, chiefly that I might not ex- 
pofe myfelf to the cenfure of delivering old doérines in a new 
form. 


As I have endeavoured to employ it with caution, I hope 
that it has not often mifled me in my reafonings. At the fame 
time, I am more and more convinced of the advantages to bé 
derived from a reformation of the common language, in moft 
of the branches of fcience. How much fuch a reformation 
has effected in Chemiftry is well known; and it is evidently 
much more neceflary in the Philofophy of Mind, where the 
prevailing language adds to the common inaccuracies of popu- 
lar expreffions, the peculiar difadvantage of being all fuggefted 
by the analogy of matter. Often, in the compofition of this 
work, have I recollected the advice of Bergman to Morveau *, 


# « Le favant Profeileur d’Upfal, M. Bergman, écrivoit 4 M. de Morveau 
« dans les derniers temps de fa vie, ne faites graces 8 aucune denomination im- 
* propre. Ceux qui favent déja entendront toujours; ceux qui ne favent pas 
s encore entendront plutét.” 

Methede de Nomenclat, Chimique, par 34M. Moxvaav, Lavewrs, &e. 


“ Io 
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*¢ In reforming the nomenclature of chemiftry, fpare no word C H_A P. 
“ which is improper. They who underftand the fubje@ al- rant U. 
“ ready, will fuffer no inconvenience; and they to whom the “~~~ 
* fubje& is new, will comprehend it with the greater faci- 

“ lity.” But it belongs to fuch authors alone, as have ex~ 

tended the boundaries of fcience by their own difcoveries, 

to introduce innovations in language with any hopes of 

fuccefs, 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Of Memory. 


SECTION I 


General Obfervations on Memory. 


MONG the various powers of the underftanding, there 
is none which has been fo attentively examined by 
philofophers, or concerning which fo many important facts and 
obfervations have been collected, as the faculty of Memory. 
This is partly to be afcribed to its nature, which renders it eafily 
diftinguifhable from all the other principles of our conftitution, 
even by thofe who have not been accuftomed to metaphyfical 
inveftigations; and partly to its immediate fubferviency, not 
only to the purfuits of fcience, but to the ordinary bufinefs of 
life ; in confequence of which, many of its moft curious laws 
had been obferved, long before any analyfis was attempted of 
the other powers of the mind; and have, for many ages, 
formed a part of the commoz maxims which are to be found 
in every treatife of education, Some important remarks en 
the fubje& may, in particular, he colleQed from the writings 
of the antient rhetoricians. : 
Try 
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Tas word Memory is not eniployed uniformly in the fame C H_A P. 
: P ‘ ‘ Vi. 
precife fenfe; but it always exprefles fome modification of that Wom 


faculty, which enables us to treafure up, and preferve for future 
ufe, the knowledge we acquire; a faculty which is obvioully the 
great foundation of all intellectual intprovement, and without 
which, no advantage could be derived from the moft enlarged 
Gxperience. This faculty implies two things: a capacity of re- 
taining knowledge ; and a power of recalling it to our thoughts 
when we have occafion to apply it to ufe. The word Memory 
is fometimes employed to exprefs the capacity, and fometimes 
the power, When we fpéak of a retentivememory, we ule it 
in the former fenfe; when, of a ready memory, im the latter. 


THE various particulars which compofe our ftock of know- 
ledge are, from time to time, recalled to our thoughts, in one 
of two ways: fometimes they recur to us fpontaneoufly, or at 
leaft, without any interference on dur part; in other cafes, they 
are recalled, in confequence of an effort of our will. For the 
former operation of the mind, we have no appropriated name in 
our language, diftina from Memory. The latter, too, is often 
called by the fame name, but is more properly diftinguithed by 
the word Recollection. 


Tuere are, F believe, fome other acceptations befides 
thefe, in which the word Memory has been occafionally em- 
ployed; but as its ambiguities are not of fuch amature as to 
whiflead us in our prefent inquiries, I thall not dwell any longer 
on the illufiration of diftin@ions, which to the greater part of 

4 readers 
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CHA P readers might appear uninterefting and minute. One diftince 
td tion only, relative to this fubjet, occurs to me, as deferving 


particular attention. 


THE operations of Memory relate either to things and 
their relations, or to events, In the former cafe, thoughts 
which have been previoufly in the mind, may recur to 
us, without fuggefting the idea of the paft, or of any mo- 


’ dification of time whatever; ae when I repeat over a poem 


which I have got by heart, or when I think of the features 
of an abfent friend. In this laf inftance, indeed, philofo- 
phers diftinguith the ad of the mind by the name of Con- 
ception; but in ordinary difcourfe, and frequently even in 
philofephical writing, it is confidered as an exertion of Me- 
mory. In thefe and fimilar cafes, it is obvious, that the opera- 
tions of this faculty do not neceffarily involve the idea of the 
paft. 


Tue cafe is different with refpe& to the memory of events. 
When I think of thefe, I not only recal to the mind the former 
objects of its thoughts, but I refer the event to a particular point 
of time; fo that, of every fuch a@ of memory, the idea of the 
paft is a neceflary concomitant, 


I HAVE been led to take notice of this diftin@ion, in order 
to obviate an objeétion which fome of the phenomena of 
Memory féem to prefent, againft a‘ doGtrine which I for- 
merly ftated, when treating of the powers of Conception and 
Imagination, 

tn 
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Tr is evident, that when I think of an event, in which any © ey P. 
obje& of fenfe was concerned, my recolle€tion of the event ——~—~ 


mutt neceffarily involve an act of Conception. Thus, when I 
think of a dramatic reprefentation which I have recently feen, 
my recolleGtion of what I faw, neceffarily involves a conception 
of the different actors by whom it was performed. But every 
act of recolle€tion which relates to events, is accompanied with 
a belief of their paft exiftence. How then are we to reconcile 
this conclufion with the doétrine formerly maintained concern- 
ing Conception, according to which every exertion of that 
power is accompanied with a belief, that its object exifts before 
us at the prefent moment? 


Tue only way that occurs to me of removing this difficulty, 

is by fuppofing, that the remembrance of a paft event, is not a 
fimple aét of the mind; but that the mind firft forms a con- 
ception of the event, and then judges from circumftantes, of the 
period of time to which-it is to be referred: a fuppofition which 
is by no means a gratuitous one, invented to anfwer a particu- 
lar purpofe; but which, as far as I am able to judge, is 
agreeable to fact; for if we have the power, as will not be 
difputed, of conceiving a paft event without any reference to 
time, it follows, that there is nothing in the ideas or notions 
which Memory prefents to us, which is neceflanly accompanied 
with a belief of paft exiftence, in a way analogous to that in 
which our perceptions are accompanied with a belief of the pre- 
fent exiftence of their objects ; and therefore, that the reference 
of the event to the particular period at which it happened,.is a 
judgment founded on concomitant circumftances. So tong as 
we 
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CH be P. we are occupied with the conception of any particular objed 
i—~——s connected with the event, we believe the prefent exiftence of 


the obje&; but this belief, which, in moft cafes, is only moe 
mentary, is inftantly corrected by habits of judging acquired by 
experience; and as foon as the mind is difengaged from fuch 
a belief, it is left at liberty to refer the event to the period at 
which it actually happened. Nor will the apparent inftantane- 
oufnefs of fuch judgments be confidered as an unfurmountable 
objection to the do@trine now advanced, by thofe who have re- 
flected on the perception of diftance obtained by fight, which, 
although it feems to he as immediate as any perception of 
touch, has been fhewn by philofophers to be the refulr of 
a judgment founded on experience and obfervation. The 
reference we make of paft events to the particular points 
of time at which they took place, will, I am inclined to 
think, the more we confider the fubje@, be found the niore 
ftrikingty analogous to thé eftimates of diftance we leagn to 
form by the eye. 


A.ruoucs, however, I am, myfelf, fatisfied with the con- 
clufion to which tke foregoing reafonings lead, I am far from 
expeCting that the cafe will be the fame with all my readers. 
Some of their objeftions, which I can eafily anticipate, might, I 
believe, be obviated by a little farther difcuffi ion; but as the 
queftion is merely a nagtter of curiofity, and has no neceffary 

conpexion with the obfervations I am to make in this Chapter, 
F fhall not profecute the fabjeG at prefent. The opinion, in- 
deed, we form concerning it, Has no reference to any of the 
doéitines maintained in this work, excepting to a particular 

{pecu- 
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fpeculation concerning the belief accompanying conception, 
which I ventured to fate, in treating of that fubje@, and which, 
as it appears to be extremely doubtful to fome whofe opinions 
I refpe@, I propofed with a degree of diffidgnce fuitable to the 
difficulty of fuch an enquiry. The remaining obfervations 
which I am to make on the power of memory, whatever opi- 
nion may be formed of their importance, will furnith but little 
room for a diverfity of judgment concerning their truth. 


In confidering this part of our conftitution, one of the moft 
obvious and ftriking queftions that occurs is, what the circum- 
{tances are which determine the memory to retain fome things 
in’ preference to others? Among the fubje@ts which fucceflively 
occupy our thoughts, by far the greater number vanifh, with- 
out leaving a trace behind them; while others become, as it 
were, a part of ourfelves, and, by their accumulations, lay a 
foundation for our perpetual progrefs in knowledge. ‘Without 
pretending to exhauft the fubject, I fhall content myfelf at pre- 
fent with a partial folution of this difficulty, by illuftrating the 
dependence of memory upon two principles of our nature, with 
which it is plainly very intimately connected ; j,attention, and the 
affociation of ideas. 


I gNDEAVouRED in a former chapter to fhew, that thereisa 
certain act of the mind, (diftinguithed, both by philofophers and 
the vulgar, by the name of attention,) without which even the 
objeéts of our perceptions make no impreffion on the memory. 
It is alfo matter of common remark, that the permanence of the 
impreffion which any thing leaves in the memory, is propor 

3F tioned 
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CHAP tioned tothe degree of attention which was originally given 
tye tO it, The obfervation has been fo often repeated, and is fo 


manifeftly true, that it is unneceflary to offer any illuftration 
of it 

I nave only to obferve father, with refpect to attention, con- 
fidered in the relation in which it ftands to memory, that al- 
though it be a voluntary adt, it requires experience to have it 
always under command. In the cafe of objects to which we 
have been taught to attend at an early period of life, or which 
are calculated to roufe the curiofity, or to affect any of our 
paifions, the attentiou fixes itfelf upon them, as it were fpon- 
taneoufly, and without any effort on our part, of which we 
are confcious. How perfely do we remember, and even re- 
tain, for a long courfe of years, the faces and the hand-writings 
of our acquaintances, although we never took any particular 
pains to fix them in. the memory? On the other hand, if an 
object does not intereft fome principle of our nature, weemay 


* It feems to be owing to this dependence of memory on attention, that it 1s 
eafier to get by heart a compofition, after a very few readings, with an attempa 
to repeat it at the end of each, than after a hundred readings without fuch an 
effort. The effort roufes the attention from that languid {tate im which it re- 
mains, while the mind is giving a paffive reception to foreign ideas. The fact 
1 remarked by lord Bagon, ahd 1s explained by him on the fame principle to 
which I have referred it. 

© Que expectantur et attentionem excitant, mefius herent quam que pre 
“ tepvolant. Itaque fi {eriptum aliquod vicies perlegeris, non tam facile sud 
% silemoriter difces, quam fi illud legae decies,. tentando interim illud recitare, 
* et ubj deficus memoria, Inipisendo jibrum.” 

Bacon, Nov. Org. bb. ii. aph. 26. 


examine 
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examine it again and again, with a with to treafure up the know- C Bre P. 
ledge ‘of it in the mind, without our being able to command that emyarmus 


degreé of attention which may lead us to recognize it the next 
‘time we fee it, A perfon, for example, who has not been ac- 
cuftomed to attend particularly to horfes or to cattle, may ftudy 
for a confiderable time the appearance of a horfe or of a bul- 
lock, without being able a few days afterwards to pronounce 
on his identity; while a horfe-dealer or a grazier recollects 
many hundreds of that clafs of animals with which he is con- 
verfant, as perfe€tly as he does the faces of his acquaintances. 
In order to account for this, I would remark, that although 
attention be a voluntary act, and although we are always 
able, when we choofe, to make a momentary exertion of it; 
yet, unlefs the object to which it is directed be really intereft- 
ing, in fome degree, to the curiofity, the train of our ideas 
goes on, and we immediately forget our purpofe. When we 
are employed, therefore, in ftudying fuch an obje&, it is not an 
exclufive and fteady attention that we give to it, but we are lofing 
fight. of it, and recurring to it every inftant; and the painful 
efforts of which we are confcious, are not (as we are apt to fup- 
pofe them to be) efforts of uncommon attention, but unfuccefsful 
attempts to keep the mind fteady to its objet, and to exclude 
the extraneous ideas, which are from time to time foliciting its 
notice. 


¢ 


Ir thefe obfervations be well founded, they afford an ex- 
planation of a fact which has been often remarked, that 
objects are eafily remembered which affect any of the paf- 
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of ee fions*. The paffion aflifts the memory, not in confequence 
t———_e of any immediate connexion between them, but as it prefents, 


during the time it continues, a fteady and exclufive obfe@ to 
the attention. 


Tue connexion between memory and the affociation of ideas 
is fo ftriking, that it has been fuppofed by fome, that the whole 
of its phenomena might be refolved into this principle. But 
this is evidently not the cafe. The affociation of ideas con- 
neéts our various thoughts with each other, fo as to prefent 
them to the mind in a certain order; but it prefuppofes the 
exiftence of thefe thoughts in the mind; or, in other words, 
it prefuppofes a faculty of retaining the knowledge which 
we acquire. It involves alfo a power of recognizing, as for~ 
mer objects of attention, the thoughts that from time to time 
occur to us; a power which is not implied in that law of our 
nature which is called the affociation of ideas. It is poffible, 
furely, that our thoughts might have fucceeded each other, ac- 
cording to the fame laws as at prefent, without fuggefting to 
us at all the idea of the paft; and, in faa, this fuppofition is 
realifed to a certain degree in the cafe of fome old men, who 
retain pretty exadtly the information which they receive, but are 
fometimes unable to recolle€t in what manner the particulars 
which they find connected together in their thoughts, at firft 


* ® Si quas res in vita videmus parvas, ufitatas, quotidianas, eas meminiffe non 
* folemus ;, propterea quod nulla niG nova aut admirabili re cammovetur animus. 
* At fi quid videmus aut audimes egregic turpe, aut honeftum, inuGtatum, 
“ magnum, iscredibile, ridiculum, id dit meminiffe confuevimus.” 
: 44d Herenn. Yb. 3. 
came 
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eame into the mind; whether they occurred to them in a dream, 
er wege Communicated to them in converfation. 


On the other hand, itis evident, that without the affociating 
principle, the powers of retaining our thoughts, and of recog- 
nizing them when they occur to us, would have been of little 
ufe; for the moft important articles of our knowledge might 
have remained latent in the mind, even when’ thofe occafions 
prefented themfelves to which they are immediately applicable. 
In confequence of this law of our nature, not only are all our 
various ideas made to pafs, from time to time, in review before 
us, and to offer themfelves to our choice as fubjects of medi- 
tation, but when an occafion occurs which calls for the aid of 
our paft experience, the occafion itfelf recals to us all the in- 
formation upon the fubje€t which that experience has accu- 


mulated. 


Tue foregoing obfervations comprehend an analyfis of me- 
mory fufficiently accurate for my prefent purpofe: fome other 
remarke, tending to illuftrate the fame fubjec&t more completely, 
will occur in the remaining feGtions of this chapter. 


It is hardly neceflary for me to add, that when we have 
proceeded fo far in our enquiries concerning memory, as to ob- 
tain an analyfis of that power, and to afcertain the relation in 
which it ftands to the other principles of our conftitution, we 
have advanced as far towards an explanation of it as the nature 


of the fubje& permits. The various theories which have at- 
13 tempted 
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CH AT tempted to account for it by traces or impreffions in the fenfo~ 


Sa die, 


rium, are obyioufly too unphilofophical to deferve a particular 
refutation *. Such, indeed, is the poverty of language, that we 
cannot fpeak on the fubje& without employing expreffions 
which fuggeft one theory or another; but it is of importance 
for us always to recolleé, that thefe expreffions are entirely figu- 
rative, and afford no explanation of the phenomena to which 
they refer. It is partly with a view to remind my readers of 
this confideration, that, finding it impoffible to lay afide com- 
pletely metaphorical or analogical words, I have ftudied to avoid 
fuch an uniformity in the employment of them, as might indi- 
cate a preference to one theory rather than another; and, by 
doing fo, have perhaps fometimes been led to vary the meta~ 
phor oftener and more fuddenly, than would be proper in a 
compofition which aimed at any degree of elegance. This 
caution in the ufe of the common language concerning memory, 
it feemed to me the more neceflary to attend to, that the general 
difpofition which every perfon feels at the commencement of 
his philofophical purfuits, to explain the phenomena of thought 
by the laws of matter, is, in the cafe of this particular faculty, 
encouraged by a variety of peculiar circumftances. The ana~ 
logy between committing a thing to memory that we with to 
remember, and engraving on a tablet a fact that we with to 
record, is fo ftriking as to prefent itfelf even to the vulgar; nor 
is it perhaps lefs natural to indulge the fancy in confidering 
memory as a fort of repofitory, in which we arrange and pre~ 


* See Note [S} z 
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ferve for future ufe the materials of our information, The im= © oi P. 
mediate dependence, too, of this faculty on the ftate of the emymw 


body, which is more remarkable than that of any other faculty 
whatever, (as appears from the effects produced on it by old age, 
difeafe, and intoxication,) is apt to ftrike thofe who have not 
been much converfant with thefe enquiries, as beftowing fome 
plaufibility on the theory which attempts to explain its pheno- 
mena on mechanical principles. 


I cannot help taking this opportunity of expreffing a wifh, 
that medical writers would be at more pains than they have 
been at hitherto, to afcertain the various cffcQs which are pro- 
duced on the memory by difeafe and old age. Thefe effects 
are widely diverfified in different cafes. In fome it would feem 
that the memory is impaired, in confequence of a diminution of 
the power of attention; in others, that the power of recollec- 
tion is difturbed, in confequence of a derangement of that part 
of the conftitution on which the affociation of ideas depends. 

- The decay of memory, which is the common effect of age, feems 
to arife from the former of thefe caufes, It is probable, that, as 
we advance in years, the capacity of attention is weakened 
by fome phyfical change in the conftitution; but it is alfo 
reafonable to think, that it lofes its vigour partly from the 
effet which the decay of our fenfibility, and the extin@ion 
of our paffions, have, in diminifhing the intereft which we feel 
in the common occurrences of life. That no derangement takes 
place, in ordinary cafes, in that part of the conftitution on 
which the affociation of ideas depends, appears from the diftinc. 
and circumftantial recolleGion which old men retain of the: 

tranfactions 
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CHA P. tranfactions of their youth *. In fome difeafes, this part of the 
~~» conftitution is evidently affedted. A ftroke of the palfy has 


been known, (while it did not deftroy the power of {peech,) to 
render the patient incapable of recolleCting the names of the 
moft familiar objets. What is ftill more remarkable, the 
name of an object has been known to fuggeft the idea of it 
as formerly, although the fight of the obje& ceafed to fuggett 
the name. 


In fo far as this decay of memory which old age brings along 
with it, is’a neceflary confequence of a phyfical change in the 
conftitution, or a neceflary confequence of a diminution of fen- 
fibility, it is the part of a wife man to fubmit cheerfully to the lot 
of hisnature. But it is not unreafonable to think, that fomething 
may be done by our own efforts, to obviate the inconveniencies 
which commonly refult from it. If individuals, who, in the early 
part of life, have weak memories, are fometimes able to remedy 
this defeat, by a greater attention to arrangement in their tranfac- 
tions, and to claffification among their, ideas, than is neceflary 
to the bulk of mankind, might it not be poffible, in the fame 


* Swift fomewhere expreffes his furprife, that old men fhould remember 
their anecdotes fo diftinétly, and fhould, notwithftanding, have fo little me- 
mory as to tell the fame ftory twice in the courfe of the fame converfation ; 
and a fimilar remark is made by Montaigne, in one of his Effays: ‘ Surtout 
‘& les Vieillards font dangereux, a qui la fouvenance des chofes paffées demeure, 
et ont perdu la fouvenance de leurs redites.” 

Liv. i. chap. ix. (Des Menteurs.) 

‘The fa€t feems to be, that all their old ideas remain in the mind, connected 
ae formerly by the different affociating principles; but that the power of atten- 
tion to new ideas and new egcurrences is impaired. 


way, 
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‘way, to ward off, at leaft to a certain degree, the encroach- © H A P. 
ments which time makes on this faculty? The few old men Comms 


who continue in the active {cenes of life to the laft moment, it 
has been often remarked, complain, in general, much lefs of a 
want of recollection, than their cotemporaries. This is un- 
doubtedly owing partly to the effect which the purfuits of 
bufinefs muft neceffarily have, in keeping alive the power of 
attention. But it is probably owing alfo to new habits of 
arrangement, which the mind gradually and infenfibly forms, 
from the experience of its growing infirmities. The apparent 
revival of memory in old men, after atemporary decline, (which 
isa cafe that happens not unfrequently,) feems to favour this 
fuppofition. 


Onz old man, I have, myfelf, had the good fortune to know, 
who, after a long, an active, and an honourable life, having begun 
to feel fome of the ufual effeéts of advanced years, has been able 
to find refources in his own fagacity, againft moft of the incon- 
veniencies with which they are commonly attended; and who, 
by watching his gradual decline with the cool eye of an indif- 
ferent obferver, and employing his ingenuity to retard its pro- 
grefs, has converted even the infirmities of age into a fource of 
philofophical amufement. 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Varieties of Memory in different Individuals. 


T is generally fuppofed, that, of all our faculties, Memory 

is that which nature ‘has beftowed in the moft unequal de- 
grees on different individuals; and it is far from being impof- 
fible that this opinion may be well founded. If, however, we 
confider, that there is fcarcely any man who has not memory 
fufGicient to learn the ufe of language, and to learn to recognize, 
at the firft glance, the appearances of an infinite number of 
familiar objeéts ; befides acquiring fuch an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature, and the ordinary courfe of human affairs, 
as is neceflary for direCting his conduct in life; we thall be 
fatisfied that the original difparities among men, in this refpeét, 
are by no means fo immenfe as they feem to be at firft view; 
and that much is to be afcribed to different habits of attention, 
and to a difference of feleGtion among the various objets and 
events prefented to their curiofity. j 


As the great purpofe to which this faculty is fubfervient, is 
to enable us to collect, and to retain, for the future regulation 
13 of 
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of our conduét, the refults of our paft experience; it is evident C HA P- 
that the degree of perfection which it attains in the cafe of dif- Woman 


ferent perfons, muft vary ; firft, with the facility of making the 
original acquifition; fecondly, with the permanence of the ac- 
quifition ; and thirdly, with the quicknefs or readinefs with 
which the individual is able, on particular occafions, to apply it 
to ufe. The qualities, therefore, of a good memory are, in the 
firft plaee, to be fufceptible; fecondly, to be retentive; and 
thirdly, to be ready. 


Ir is but rarely that thefe three qualities are united in the 
fame perfon. We often, indeed, meet with a memory which 
is at once fufceptible and ready; but I doubt much, if fuch 
memories be commonly very retentive: for, fufceptibility and 
readinefs are both connected with a facility of affociating ideas, 
according to their more obvious relations; whereas retentive- 
nefs, or tenacioufnefs of memory, depends principally on what 
is feldom united with this facility, a difpofition to fyflem and to 
philofophical arrangement. Thefe obfervations it will be necef- 
fary to illuftrate more particularly. 


I HAvE already remarked, in treating of a different fubjeét, 
that the bulk of mankind, being but little accuftomed to reflect 
and to generalife, affociate their ideas chiefly according to their 
more obvious relations; thofe, for example, of refemblance and of 
analogy ; and above all, according to the cafual relations arifing 
from contiguity in time and place: whereas, in the mind of a 
philofopher, ideas are commonly affociated according to thofe 

: 3G 2 rela= 
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c ne P. relations which are brought to light in confequence of particular’ 
une efforts of attention; fuch as the relations of Caufe and Effect, 


or of Premifes and Conclufion. This difference in the modes 
of affociation of thefe two clafles of men, is the foundation af 
fome very ftriking diverfities between them in refpect of intel~ 
le€tual charaéter. 


In the firft place, in confequence of the nature of the rela- 
tions which conned ideas together in the mind of the philofo- 
pher, it muft neceflarily happen, that when he: has occafion te 
apply to ufe his acquired knowledge, time and reflexion will be 
requifite to enable him to recolle& it, In the cafe of thofe, on 
the other hand, who have not been accuftomed to {cientific 
purfuits; as their ideas are conneGted together according to the 
moft obyious relations ; when any one idea of a clafé is pre- 
fented to the mind, it is immediately followed by the others, 
which fucceed each other fpontaneonfly according to the laws of 
affociation. In managing, therefore, the little details of fome 
fubaltern employment, in which all that is required, is a know= 
ledge of forme, and a difpofition to obferve them, the want of a 
fyftematical genius is an important advantage; becaufe this want 
renders the mind peculiarly fufceptible of habits, and allows the 
train ‘of its ideas to accommodate itfelf perfeélly to the daily 
and hourly occurrences of its fituation, But if, in this refpedt, 
men of no general principles have an advantage over the phi- ~ 
lofapher, they fall greatly below him in another point of view ; 
inafmuch as all the information which they poffefs, muft neceflarily 
be limited by their own proper experience; whereas the philofo- , 
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pher, who is accuftomed to refer every thing to general prin. © HA 3B. 
ciples, is not only enabled, by means of thefe, to arrange the Cyne 


facts which experience has taught him, but by reafoning from 
his principles fynthetically, has it often in his power to deter- 
miné facts a priort, which he has no opportunity of afcertaining 
by obfervation. 


Ir follows farther, from the foregoing principles, that the 
intelletual defeéts of the philofopher, are of a much more cor- 
rigible nature, than thofe of the mere man of detail. If the 
former is thrown by accident into a feene of bufinefs, more 
time will perhaps be neceffary to-qualify him for it, than would 
be requifite for the generality of mankind; but time and exe 
perience will infallibly, fooner or later, familiarize his mind 
completely with his fituation. A capacity for fyftem and for 
philofophical arrangement, unlefs it has been carefully cultivated 
in early life, is an acquifition which can fcarcely ever be made 
afterwards; and, therefore, the defe€ts which I already men- 
tioned, as connected with early and conftant habits of bufinefa, 
adopted from imitation, and undireéted by theory; may, 
when once thefe habits are confirmed, be pronounced to be in 
curable: 


I am alfo inclined to believe, both from a: theoretical 


view of the fubje&, and from, my own obfervations as far as 
they have reached, that if we with to fix the particulars of our 
knowledge very permanently in the memory, the moft effectual 
way of doing it, is to refer them to general principles. Ideas 
which are connected together merely by cafual relations, pre- 

fent 
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cH A P. fent themfelves with readinefs to the mind, fo long as we are 
i — forced by the habits of our fituation to apply them daily to fe; 


but when a change of circumftances leads us to vary the objects 
of our attention, we find our old ideas gradually to efcape from 
the recollection: and if it fhould happen that they efcape from 
it altogether, the only method of recovering them, is by renew- 
ing thofe fudies by which they were at firft acquircd. The 
cafe is very different with a man whofe ideas, prefented to him 
at firft by accident, have been afterwards philofophically ar- 
ranged, and referred tq general principles. When he withes to 
recolle& them, fome time and reflexion will, frequently, be 
neceffary to enable him to do fo; but the information which he 
has once completely acquired, continues, in general, to be an 
acquifition for life; or if, accidentally,”any article of it fhould 
be loft, it may often be recovered by a procels of reafoning. 


SomeTHING very fimilar to this happens in the ftudy of lan- 
guages, A perfon who acquires a foreign language merely by 
the ear, and without any knowledge of its principles, commonly 
{peaks it, while he remains in the country where.it is fpoken, 
with more readinefs and fluency, than one who has ftudied it 
grammatically ; but in the courfe of a few yeara abfence, he finds 
himfelf almoft as ighorant of it as before he acquired it. A 
language, of which we once underftand the principles thoroughly, 
it is hardly poffible to lofe by difgte. 


- A PUfLOsoPHIOAL arrangement of our ideas, is attended 
With another very important advantage,’ In a mind where the 
prevailing principles of affociatien are founded on cafual rela- 


tions 
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tions among the various objedts of its knowledge, the thoughts C H_ A P. 
muft neceflarily fucceed each other in a very irregular and dif epee 


orderly manner; and the occafions on which they ptefent 
themfelves, will be determined merely by accident. They will 
often occur, when they cannot be employed to any purpofe ; 
and will remain concealed from our view, when the recollec- 
tion of them might be ufeful. They cannot therefore be confi- 
dered as under our own proper command. But in the cafe of 
a philofopher, how flow foever he may be in the recolle€tion of 
his ideas, he knows always where he’is to fearch for them, fo as 
to bring them all to bear on their proper objet. When he 
withes to avail himfelf. of his paft experience, or of his former 
conclufions, the occafion, itfelf, fummons up every thought in 
his mind whic the océafion requires. Or if he is called upon 
to exert his powers of invention, and of difcovery, the mate« 
rials of both are always at hand, and are prefented to his 
view with fuch a degree of connexion and arrangement, as 
may enable him to trace, with eafe, their various relations. 
How much, invention depends upon a patient and attentive 
examination of our ideas, in order to difcover the lefs obvious 
relations which fubfift among them, I had occafion to fhow, at 
fome length, in a former Chapter. 


Tue remarks which have been now made, are fuficient to 
illuftrate the advantages whiel the philofopher derives, in the 
purfuits of fcience, from that fort of fyftematical memory which 
his habits of arrangement give him. It may however be 
doubted, whether fuch habits be equally favourable to a talénit 
for agsceabls converfatioa ; at leaft, for that lively, varied, and 

unftudied 
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Ce unftudied converfation, which forms the principal charm of a 
———_ promifcuous fociety. The converfation which pleafes generally, 


muft unite the recommendations of quicknefs, of eafe, and 
of variety: and in all thefe three refpects, that of the phi- 
lofopher is apt to be deficient. It is deficient in quicknefs, 
becaufe his ideas are connected by relations which occur only 
to an attentive and colleéted mind. It is deficient in eafe, 
becaufe thefe relations are not the cafual and obvious ones, 
by which ideas are affociated in ordinary memories; but the 
flow difcoveries of patient, and often painful, exertion. As 
the ideas, too, which he affociates together, are commonly of 
the fame clafs, or at leaft are referred to the fame generat 
principles, he is in danger of becoming tedious, by indulging 
himfelf in long and fyftematical difcourfes; while another, 
poffeffed of the moft inferior accomplifhments, by laying his 
mind completely open to impreffions from without, and by 
accommodating continually the courfe of his own ideas, not 
only to the ideas which are ftarted by his companions, but 
to every trifling and unexpected accident that may occur to 
give them a rew direction, is the life and foul of every fociety 
into which he enters. Even the anecdotes which the philo- 
fopher has colle&ted, however agreeable they may be in them- 
felvea, are feldom introduced by him into converfation, with 
that unftudied but happy propriety, which we admire in men 
of the world, whofe fads are notteferred to general principles, 
but are fuggefted to their reeolleCtion by the familiar topics and 
occurrencts of ordinary life. Nor is it thé, imputation of 


* tédioufnefs merely, to which the fyftematical thinker muft fub- 


mit from common obfervers. It is but sarely poflible to ex~ 
. plain 
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plain completely, in a promifcuous fociety, all the variods parts C 1 P. 
of the moft fimple theory; and as nothing appears weaker or WW — 


more abfurd than a theory which is partially ftated, it fre- 
quently happens, that men of ingenuity, by attempting it, fink, 
in the vulgar apprehenfion, below the level of ordinary un- 
derftandings. “ Theoriarum vires” {fays Lord Bacon) “ in 
“ apta et fe mutuo fuftinente partium harmonia et quadam ia 
“ orbem demonttratione confiftunt, ideoque per partes traditx 
* infirm funt.” 


Berore leaving the fubject of Cafual Memory, it may not be 
improper to add, that, how much foever it may difqualify for 
fyftematical fpeculation, there is a fpecies of loofe and rambling 
compofition, to which it is peculiarly favourable. With fuch 
performances, it is often pleafant to unbend the mind in folitude, 
when we are more in the humour for converfation, than for con- 
neéted thinking. Montaigne is unqueftionably at the head of 
this clafs of authors. “ What, indeed, are his Effays,” (to 
adopt his own account of them,) “‘ but grotefque pieces of 
“ patchwork, put together without any certain figure; or any 
“ order, connexion, or proportion, but what is accidental *?” 


Ir is, however, curious, that in confequence of the pre- 
dominance in his mind of this {pecies of Memory above every 
other, he is forced to acknowledge his total want of that com- 
mand over his ideas, which can only be founded on habits of 
fyftematical arrangement. As the paflage is extremely cha- 


Liv. i. chap. 27. 
3H racteriftical 
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Cc H A P. raGteriftical of the author, and affords a ftriking confirmation of 
~~ + fome of the preceding obfervations, I fhall give it in his own 


words, ‘ Je ne me tiens pas bien en ma poffeffion et difpofi- 
“ tion: le hazard y a plus de droit que moy: I’ occafion, la 
compagnie, le branle méme de ma voix tire plus de mon 
efprit, que je n’y trouve lors que je fonde et employe a part 
moy. Ceci m’advient auf, que je ne me trouve pas ou je me 
cherche; et me trouve plus par rencontve, que par linquifi- 
tion de mon jugement *.” 


‘ 


nw 


« 
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Tue differences which I have now pointed out between phi- 
lofophical aud cafual Memory, conftitute the moft remarkable of 
all the varieties which the minds of different individuals, confi- 
dered in refpedt of this faculty, prefent to our obfervation. But 
there are other varieties, of a lefs ftriking nature, the confideration 
of which may alfo fuggeft fome ufeful reflexions. 


Ir was before remarked, that our ideas are frequently affo- 
ciated, in confequence of the affoctations which take place among 
their arbitrary figns. Indeed, in the cafe of all our general {pe- 
culations, it is difficult to fee in what other way our thoughts 
can be aflociated ; for, I before endeavoured to thew, that, with- 
out the ufe of figns of one kind or another, it would be impof- 


fible for us to make claffes or genera, objects of our at- 
tention. 


Att the figns by which our thoughts are expreffed, are ad- 


’ dreffed either to the eye or tothe ear; and the impreffions made 


* Liv. i. chap. 10. (Du parler prompt ou tardif.) 
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en thefe organs, at the time when we firft receive an idea, C HA P 
contribute to give us a firmer hold of it. Vifible objets (a. Vs 


obferved in the Chapter on Conception) are remembered more 
eafily than thofe of any of our other fenfes: and hence it is, 
that the bulk of mankind are more aided in their recolleQion by 
the impreflions made on the eye, than by thofe made on the 
ear. Every perfon muft have remarked, in ftudying the ele- 
ments of geometry, how much his recollection of the theorems 
was aided, by the diagrams which are conneéted with them: 
and I have little doubt, that the difficulty which fudents com- 
monly find to remember the propofitions of the fifth book of 
Euclid, arifes chiefly from this, that the magnitudes to which 
they relate, are reprefented by flraight lines, which do not make 
fo ftrong an impreffion on the memory, as the figures which 
illuftrate the propofitions in the other five books. 


Tuts advantage, which the objects of fight naturally have 
over thofe of hearing, in the diftinétnefs and the permanence 
of the impreffions which they make on the memory, continues, 
and even increafes, through life, in the cafe of the bulk of man- 
kind; becaufe their minds, being but little addicted to general 
and abftract difquifition, are habitually occupied, either with the 
immediate perception of fuch objets, or with fpeculations in 
which the conception of them is more or lefs involved; which 
fpeculations, fo far as they relate to individual things and indi- 
vidual events, may be carried on with little or no affiflance 
from language. 


Tue cafe is different swith the philofopher, whofe habits 
- abfraGion amd generaiifation Jay him continually under a 
3H 2 neceflity 
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¢ Es necedlity, of employing worde as an inftrument of thought. Sucte 
wi, habits co-operating with that inattention, which he is apt to 


contra¢t to things external, muft have an obvious tendency to 
weaken the original powers of recollection and conception with 
refpect to vifible objects; and, at the fame time, to ftrengthen 
the power of retaining prapofitions and reafonings expreffed in 
language. The common fyftem of education, too, by exer- 
cifing the memory fo much in the acquifition of grammar rules, 
and of paffages from the antient authors, contributes greatly, 
in the cafe of men of letters, to cultivate a capacity for retaining 
words. 


Ir is furprifing, of what a degree of culture, our power of 
retaining a fucceffion, even of infignificant founds, is fufceptible. 
Inftances fometimes occur, of men who are eafily able to com~ 
mit to memory, a long poem, compofed in a language of which 
they are wholly ignorant: and I have, myfelf, known more 
than one inftance, of an individual, who, after having forgotten 
completely the claffical ftudies of his childhood, was yet able to 
repeat, with fluency, long paflages from Homer and Virgil, 
without annexing an idea to the words that he uttered, 


Tuis fufceptibility of memory with refpe@ to words, is po 
fefled by all men in a very remarkable degree in their early 
years, and is, indeed, neceflary to enable them to acquire the 
ufe of language; but unlefs it be carefully cultivated afterwards 
by conftant exercife, it gradually decays as we advance to 
maturity. The plan ef education which is followed in this 
country, however imperfect in many refpetts, falls in hap» 

pily 
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pily with this arrangement of nature, and ftores the mind ¢ sf A P. 
richly, even in infancy, with intelleCtual treafures, which are to Comune 


remain with it through life. The rules of grammar, which 
comprehend fyftems, more or lefs perfect, of the principles of 
the dead languages, take a permanent hold of the memory, 
when the underftanding is yet unable to comprehend their im» 
port; and the claffical remains of antiquity, which, at the time 
we acquire them, do little more than furnith a gratification 
to the ear, fupply us with inexhauftible fources of the moft 
refined enjoyment; and, as our various powers gradually unfold 
themfelves, are poured forth, without effort, from the memory, 
to delight the imagination, and to improve the heart. It cannot 
be doubted, that a great variety of other articles of ufeful know- 
ledge, particularly with refpect to geographical and chronologi-~ 
cal details, might be communicated with advantage to children, 
in the form of memorial lines. It is only in childhood, that 
fuch details can be learned with facility; and if they were once 
acquired, and rendered perfectly familiar to the mind, our 
riper years would be fpared much of that painful and unintereft- 
ing labour, which is perpetually diftraQing our intellectual 
powers, from thofe more important exertions, for which, in 
their mature ftate, they feem to be deftined. 


Tus tendency of literary habits in general, and more par- 
ticularly of philofophical purfuita, to exercife the thoughts about 
words, can fcarcely fail to have fome effet in weakening the 
powers of recollection and conception with refpect to fenfible 
abjeGs; and,.in fact, I believe it will be found, that whatever 
advantage the philofopher may poficls over men of little edu 


cation, 
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c t P. cation, in ftating general propofitions and general reafonings, 
Ranvier he is commonly inferior to them in point of minutenefs and 


accuracy, when he attempts to deferibe any object which he has 
fecn, or any event which he has witneffed ; fuppofing the curio- 
fity of both; in fuch cafes, to be interefted in an equal degree. 
I acknowledge, indeed, that the undivided attention, which men 
unaccuftomed to reflexion are able to give to the objects of their 
perceptions, is, in part, the caufe of the livelinefs and corre€tnefs 
of their conceptions. 


Wirs this diverfity in the intellectual habits of cultivated 
and of uncultivated minds, there is another variety of me- 
mory which feems to have fome connection. In recognizing 
vifible objects, the memory of one man proceeds on the general 
appearance, that of another attaches itfelf to fome minute and 
diftinguifhing marks. A peafant knows the various kinds of 
trees from their general habits; a botanift, from thofe charac- 


teriftical circumftances on which his claffification proceeda. 


The laft kind of memory is, I think, moft common among 
literary men, and arifes from their habit of recolleting by means 
of words, It is evidently much eafier to exprefs by a defcrip- 
tion, a number of botanical marks, than the general habit of a 
tree; and the fame remark is applicable to other cafes of a 
fimilar nature. But to whatever caufe we aferibe it, there can 
he no doubt of the fa@, that mary individuals are to be found, 
and chiefly among men of setters, who, although they have-ne 
memory for the general appearances of objedte, are yet able-tp 
retain, avith corre@tnefe, an or number of technical dit- 


‘eriminations, . ; ke 
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Eacu of thefe kinds of memory, has its peculiar advantages © es ae 
and inconveniences, which the dread of being tedious induces eae 


me to leave to the inveftigation of my readers. 


SECTION Ui. 


Of the Improvement of Memory. Analyfis of the Principles 
on which the Culture of Memory depends. 





f Beas improvement of which the mind is fufceptible by 
culture, is more remarkable, perhaps, in the cafe of 


Memory, than in that of any other of our faculties. The fac . 


has been often taken notice of in general terms; but I am 
doubtful if the particular mode in which culture operates on 
this part of our conftitution, has been yet examined by philo- 
fophers with the attention which it. deferves. 


Or one fort of culture, indeed, of which Memory is fuf- 
ceptible in.a very ftriking degree, no explanation can be given ; 
I mean the improvement which the original faculty acquires by 
mere exercife; or in other words, the tendency which practice 
has to increafe our natural facility of affociation. This effect of 
practice upon the memory, feems to be an ultimate law of our 
aature, or rather to be a particular inftance of that general law, 
that all our powers, both of body and mind, may be ftrength~ 


ened, by applying them to their proper purpofes. 
, 4 BESIDES, 
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c ie P. ' Baeipes, however, the improvement which Memory adaiits 
tenyaes Of, in confequence of the effects of exercife on the original fa- 


culty, it may be greatly aided in its operations, by thofe expe- 
dients which reafon and experience fuggeft for employing it to 
the heft advantage. Thefe expedients furnith a curious fubjed& 
of philofophical examination: perhaps, too, the inquiry may not 
be altogether without ufe; for, although our principal refources 
for affifting the memory be fuggefted by nature, yet it is reafon- 
able to think, that in this, as in fimilar cafes, by following out 
fyftematically the hints which the {uggefts to us, a farther pre- 
paration may be made for our intelletual improvement. 


Every perfon mutt have remarked, in entering upon any 
new {pecies of ftudy, the difficulty of treafuring up in the me- 
mory its elementary principles; and the growing facility which 
he acquires in this refpe&t, as his knowledge becomes more ex+ 
tenfive. By analifing the differeat caufes which concur in 
producing this facility, we may, perhaps, be led to fome con- 
clufions which may admit of a practical application. 


1. IN every fcience, the ideas about which it is peculiarly con- 
verfant, are connected together by fome particular affoelating 
principle; in one fcience, for example, by affociations founded 
on the relation of caufe and effet; in another, by effociations 
founded on the neceflary relations of mathematical truths; in a 
third, on affociations founded on contiguity ip place or time. 
Hence gne caufe of the gradual improvemesit of memory- with 
refpett go the familiar dbjetla oP yur knowledge; for whatever 
be the’ prevailing afliciating principle among the ideas about 

which 
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which we ate habitually occupied, it muft neceffarily acquire © A. iA P. 


additional ftrength from our favourite ftudy. 


2. In proportion as a {cience becomes more familiar to us, 
we acquire a greater command of attention with refpect to the 
objedts about which it is converfant; for the information which 
we already poffefs, gives us an intereft in every new truth, and 
every new fact which have any relation to it. In moft cafes, 
our habits of inattention may be traced to a want of curiofity ; 
and therefore fuch habits are to be corrected, aot by endea- 
vouring to force the attention in particular inftances, but by 
gradually learning to place the ideas which we wilh to remem- 
ber, in an interefting point of view. 


3+ WHEN we firft enter on any new literary purfuit, we are 
unable to make a proper difcrimination in point of utility and 
importance, among the ideas which are prefented to us; and by 
attempting to grafp at every thing, we fail in making thofe mo- 
derate acquifitions which are fuited to the limited powers of 
the human mind. As our information extends, our feleCtion 
becomes more judicious and more confined ; and our knowledge 
of ufeful and conneded truths advances rapidly, from our 
ceafing to diftraG the attention with fuch as are detached and 
infignificant. 


4 Every obje& of our knowledge is related to a variety of 
others; and may be prefented to the thoughta, fometimes by one 


principle of affociation, and fometimes by another. In proportion, 


ronan to the moltiptication of mutual relations améng’ our 
31 ideas, 


cane 
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c ne P. ideas, (which is the natural refule of growing information, and, 
——,——_ in particular, of habits of philofophical ftudy,) the greater will 


be the number of occafions on which they will recur to the re- 
colletion, and the firmer will be the root which each idea, in 
particular, will take in the memory. 


Ir follows, too, from this obfervation, that the facility of re- 
taining a new fa@, or a new idea, will depend on the number 
of relations which it bears to the former obje@s of our know- 
ledge; and, on the other hand, that every fuch acquifition, fo 
far from loading the memory, gives us a firmer hold of all that 
part of our previous information, with which it is in any degree 
conneGed. 


Ir may not, perhaps, be improper to take this opportunity of 
obferving, although the remark be not immediately connedted 
with our prefent fubjed, that the acceffion made to the ftock 
of our knowledge, by the new facts and ideas which we acquire, 
is not to be eftimated merely by the number of thefe facts and 
ideas confidered individually ; but by the number of relations 
which they bear to one another, and to all the different parti- 
culars which were previoufly in the mind; for, “ new know- 
ledge,” {as Mr. Maclaurin has well remarked *,) “ does not 
“ confift fo much in our having accefs to a new objet, as in 
© comparing it with others already known, obferving i its rela- 
big tions to them, or difcerning what it has ia common q@ith 
* them, and wherein their difparity confifts: and, therefore, 


© See the Conclution of ‘his View of Newrow’s Difcoverics. 


“ our 
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“ our knowledge is vaftly greater than the fum of what all its C H_A P. 
“ objects feparately could afford; and when a new objed& comes ey 


“ within our reach, the addition to our knowledge is the 
“ greater, the more we already know; fo that it increafes, not 
“* as the new objects increafe, but in a much higher pro« 
“ portion.” 


5. Ly the laft place, the natural powers of Memory are, in 
the cafe of the philofopher, greatly aided by his peculiar habits 
of claffification and arrangement. As this is by far the moft 
important improvement of which Memory is fufceptible, I fhall 
confider it more particularly than any of the others I have 
mentioned. 


Tue advantages which the memory derives from a proper 
claffification of our ideas, may be beft conceived by attending 
to its effects in enabling us to condud, with eafe, the common 
bufinefs of life. In what inextricable confufion would the 
lawyer or the merchant be immediately involved, if he were 
to depofit, in his cabinet, promifcuoufly, the various written 
documents which daily and hourly pafs through his hands? 
Nor could this confufion be prevented by the natural powers of 
memory, however vigorous they might happen to be. By a 
proper diftribution of thefe documents, and a judicious refer- 
ence of them to a few general titles, a very ordinary memory 
is enabled to accomplith more, than the mott retentive, unaflifted 
by method. We know, with certainty, where to find any 
article we may have occafion for, if it be in our poffeffion ; and 

gla the 
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c fe A P. the fearch is confined within reafonable limite, inftead of being- 
ery allowed to wander at random amid{ft a chaos of particulars. 


Or, to take an inftance ftill more immediately applicable to 
our purpofe: fuppofe that a man of letters were to record, in a 
common-place book, without any method, all the various ideas 
and faéts which occurred to him in the courfe of his ftudies; 
what difficulties would he perpetually experience in applying 
his acquifitions to ufe? and how completely and eafily might 
thefe difficulties be obviated by referring the particulars of his 
information to certain general heads? It is obvious, too, that, 
by doing fo, he would not only have his knowledge much more 
completely under his command, but as the particulars claffed 
together would all have fome connexion, more or lefs, with 
each ether, he would be enabled to trace, with advantage, 
thofe mutual relations among his ideas, which it is the object of 
philofophy to afcertain. 


A comMon-pracr book, conducted without any method, 
is an exact picture of the memory of a man whofe inquiries are 
not diredted by philofophy. And the advantages of order in 
treafuring up our ideas in the mind, arc perfectly analogous to. 
its effeCts when they are recorded in writing. 


Nor is‘this all. In order to retain: our koowledge diftinGly. 
and permanently, it is neceflary that we fhould frequently re- 
cal it to our recolleGion. . But how can this be done without 
the aid of arrangement? Or fuppofiag that it were poflible, how. 

much 
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much time and labour would be neceflary for bringing under © gig P. 
our review, the various particulars of which our information is omyeend 


compofed? In proportion as it is praperly fyftematifed, this 
time and labour are abridged. The mind dwells habitually, not 
on detached faéts, but on a comparatively fmall number of 
general principles; and, by means of thefe, it can fummon 
up, as occafions may require, an infinite number of particulars 
affociated with them; each of which, confidered as a folitary 
truth, would have been as burdenfome to the memory, as the 
general principle with which it is connected. 


I woutp not with it to be underftood fiom thefe obferva- 
tions, that philofophy confifts in claffitication alone; and that 
its only ufe is to affift the memory. I have often, indeed, heard 
this afferted in general terms; but it appears to me to be ob- 
vious, that although this be one of its moft important ufes, yet 
fomething more is neceflary to complete the definition of it. 
Were the cafe otherwife, it would follow, that all claffifications 
are equally philofophical, provided they are equally comprehen- 
five. The very great importance of this fubject will, I hope, 
be a fufficient apology for me, in taking this opportunity to 
correct fome miftaken opinions which have been formed con= 
cerning it. 
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SECTION ly. 


Continuation of the fame Subjelt.——=Aid which the Memory 
derives from Philofepbical Arrangement. 


17 was before obferved, that the great ufe of the faculty of 
Memory, is to enable us to treafure up, for the future regu- 
lation of our condudt, the refults of our paft experience, and of 
our paft reflexions. But in every cafe in which we judge of 
the future from the paft, we muft proceed on the belief, that 
there is, in the courfe of events, a certain degree, at leaft, of 
uniformity. And, accordingly, this belief is not only juftified 
by experience, but (as Dr. Reid has thewn, in a very fatisfac- 
tory manner) it forms a part of the original conftitution of the 
human mind. In the genera] lawa of the material world, this 
uniformity is found to be complete; infomuch that, in the fame 
combinations of circumftances, we expect, with the moft per- 
fe& affurance, that the fame refults will take place. In the 
moral world, the courfe of events does not appear to be 
equally regular ; but ftill it is regular, to fo great a degree, as to 
afford us many rules of importance in the coadud, of life. 


A KNOoW- 
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A xNowLepce of Nature, in fo far as it is abfolutely necef- C ey P. 
fary for the prefervation of our animal exiftence, is obtruded on W—+\—~ 


us, without any reflexion on our part, from our earlieft infancy. 
It is thus that children learn of themfelves to accommodate their 
condu@ to the eftablithed laws of the material world. In doing 
fo, they are guided merely by memory, and the inftindtive prin- 
ciple of anticipation, which has juft been mentioned. 


Iw forming conclufions concerning future events, the philo- 
fopher, as well as the infant, can only build with fafety on palt 
experience; and he, too, as well as the infant, proceeds on an 
inftinctive belief, for which he is unable to account, of the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature. There are, however, two im- 
portant refpects, which diftinguifh the knowledge he poffeffes 
from that of ordinary men. In the Firft place, it is far 
more extenfive, in confequence of the affiftance which fcience 
gives to his natural powers of invention and difcovery. 
Secondly, it is not only more eafily retained in the memory, 
and more conveniently applied to ufe, in confequence of the 
manner in which his ideas are arranged; but it enables him to 
afcertain, by a procefs of reafoning, all thofe truths which may 
be fynthetically deduced from his general principles. The illuf- 
tration of thefe particulars will lead to fome ufeful remarks ; and 
will at the fame time thew, that, in difcuffing the fubje@ of 
this Section, I have not loft fight of the inquiry which occa- 
fioned it. 


I, 1. If was already remarked, that the natdral powers of 
Memory, together with that inftingtive anticipation of the fue 
6 ture 
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CHA P. ture from the paft, which forms one of the original. principles 
es of the mind, are fufficient to enable infants, after a very thort 


experience, to preferve their animal exiftence. The laws of 
nature, which it is not fo important for us to know, and which 
are the objeats of philofophical curiofity, are not fo obvioufly 
expofed to our view, but are, in general, brought to light by 
means of experiments which are made for the purpofe of dif- 
covery; or, in other words, by artificial combinations of cir- 
cumftances, which we have no opportunity of feeing conjoined 
in the courfe of our ordinary experience. In this manner, it is 
evident, that many connexions may be afcertained, which would 
never have occurred ipontaneoufly to our obfervation. 


2. THERE are, too, fome inftances, particularly in the cafe 
of the aftronomical phenomena, in which events, that appear 
to common obfervers to be altogether anomalous, are found, 
upon a more accurate and continued examination of them, to 
be fubjyected to a regular law. Such, in particular, are thofe 
phenomena in the heavens, which we are able to predict by 
means of cycles. In the cafes formerly defcribed, our know- 
ledge of nature is extended by placing her in new fituations. 
In thefe cafes, it is extended by continuing our obfervations be- 
vond the limits of ordinary curiofity. 


3. Un the cafe of human affairs, fo long as we coafine our 
attention to particulars, we do not obferve the fame uniformity, 
as in the phenomena of the material world. When, however, 
ve extend our views to events which depend on a combination 
of different cinxcumftances, fuch a degree of uniformity appears, 


as 
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as enables us to eftablith general rules, from which probable C H_A ?. 
conjectures may often be formed with refped to futurity. Itis Coy 
thus, that we can pronounce, with much greater confidence, 
concerning the proportion of deaths which fhall happen in a 

certain period among a given number of men, than we can 

predi& the death of any individual; and that it is more Yea- 

fonable to employ our fagacity, in fpeculating concerning the 

probable determinations of a numerous fociety, than concerning 

events which depend on the will of a fingle perfon. 


In what manner this uniformity in events depending on con- 
tingent circumftances is produced, I fhall not inquire at prefent. 
The advantages which we derive from it are obvious, as it 
enables us to colle@, from our paft experience, many general 
rules, both with refpeét to the hiftory of political focieties, and 
the characters and conduct of men in private life. 


4. In the laft place; the knowledge of the philofopher is 
more extenfive than that of other men, in confequence of the 
attention which he gives, not merely to objects and to events, 
but to the relations which different objects and different events 
bear to each other. 


Tue obfervations and the experience of the vulgar are almoft 
wholly limited to things perceived by the fenfes, A fimilarity 
between different objects, or between different events, roufes 
tHeir curiofity, and leads them to claffification, and to gencral 
rules. But a fimilarity between different reations, is feldom to 
be'traced without previous habits of philofophical inquiry. Many 

3K fuch 
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cH ce P. fuch fimilarities or connexions, however, are to be found in na- 
tu-—ws» ture; and when once they are afcertained, they frequently lead 


to important difcoveries ; not only with refpe& to other relations, 
but with refpect to the objets or to the events which are re- 
lated. Thefe remarks it will be neceffary to illuftrate more par- 
ticufarly. 


Tue great objet of Geometry is to afcertain the relations 
which exift between different quantities, and the connexions 
which exift between different relations. When we demonftrate, 
that the angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at 
the circumference on the fame bafe, we afcertain a relation be- 
tween two quantities, When we demonitrate, that triangles of 
the fame altitude are to each other ag their bafes, we afcertain a 
connexion between two relations. It is obvious, how much the 
mathematical {ciences muft contribute to enlarge our knowledge 
of the univerfe, in confequence of fuch difcoveries, In that 
fimpleft of all proceffes of practical geometry, which teaches 
us to meafure the height of an acceffible tower, by comparing 
the length of its fhadow with that of a ftaff fixed vertically in 
the ground, we proceed on the principle, that the relation be- 
tween the thadow of the ftaff and the height of the ftaff is the 
fame with the relation between the fhadow of the tower and the 
height of the tower. But the former relation we can afcertain 
by actual meafurement; and, of confequence, we not only obtain 
the other relation; but, as we can meafure one of the related 
quantities, we obtain alfo the other quantity. In every cafe im 
which mathematics affifts us in meafuring the magnitudes or the 
Giftences of objects, it proceeds am the fame principle; that is, 

it 
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it begins with afcertaining connexions among different relations, 
and thus enables us to carry our inquiries from fats which are 
expofed to the examination of qur fenfes, to the moft remote 
parts of the univerfe. 


I opsEervep alfo, that there are various relations exifting 
among phyfical events, and various connexions exifting among 
thefe relations. It is owing to this circumftance, that mathe- 
matics is fo ufeful an inftrument in the hands of the phyfical 
inquirer. In that beautiful theorem of Huyghens, which de- 
monftrates, that the time of a complete ofcillation of a pendu- 
lum in the cycloid, is to the time in which a body would fall 
through the axis of the cycloid, as the circumference of a circle 
is to its diameter, we are made acquainted with a very curious 
and unexpected connexion between two relations; and the 
knowledge of this connexion facilitates the determination of 
a moft important fac with refpe& to the defcent of heavy 
bodies near the earth’s furface, whieh could not be afcertained 
conveniently by a direct experiment. 


In examining, with attention, the relations among different 
phyfical events, and the connexions among different relations, 
we fometimes are led by mere induCtion to the difcovery of a 
general law; while, to ordinary obfervers, nothing appears but 
irregularity. From the writings of the earlier opticians we 
learn, that, in examining the firft principles of dioptrics, they 
were led by the analogy of the law of reflexion, to fearch for 
the relation between the angles of incidence and refraction, (in 
the cafe of light pafling fromt one medium into another,) in 
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c cle T. the angles themfelves; and that fome of them, finding this in- 
w—~—— quiry unfuccefsful, took the trouble to determine, by experi- 


ments, (in the cafe of the media which moft frequently fall under 
confideration,) the angle of refraction correfponding to every 
minute of incidence. Some very laborious tables, deduced from 
fuch experiments, are to be found in the works of Kircher. At 
length, Snellius difcovered what is now called the law of re~ 
fra@ion, which comprehends their whole contents in a fingle 
fentence. 


Tue law of the planetary motions, deduced by Kepler, from 
the obfervations of Tycho Brahe, is another ftriking illuftration 
of the order, which an attentive inquirer is fometimes able to 
trace, among the relations of phyfical events, when the events 
themfelves appear, on a fuperficial view, to be perfectly ano- 
malous, 


Sucu laws are, in fome refpeéts, analogous to the cycles 
which I have already mentioned; but they differ from them 
in this, that a cycle is, commonly, deduced from obfervations 
made on phyfical events which are obvious to the fenfes; 
whereas the laws we have now’ been confidering, are deduced 
from an examination of relations which are known only to 
men of fcience. The moft celebrated aftronomical cycles, ac~ 
cordingly, are of a very remote antiquity, and were probably 
difcovered at a period, when the ftudy of aftrofomy confifted 
merely in accumulating and recording the more ftriking appeir- 
ances of the heavens. 
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Il. HAVING now endeavoured to fhew, how much philofophy © SF fe P. 
contributes to extend our knowledge of fa&ts, by aiding our na- Recaro? 


tural powers of invention and difcovery, I proceed to explain, 
in what manner it fuperfedes the neceflity of ftudying particular 
truths, by putting us in poffeffion of a comparatively {mall num- 
ber of general principles in which they are involved. 


I ALREADY remarked the affiftance which philofophy gives 
to the memory, in confequence of the arrangement it introduces 
among our ideas. In this refpeét even a hypothetical theory 
may facilitate the recolle€tion of facts; in the fame manner in 
which the memory is aided in remembering the objects of natural 
hiftory by artificial claffifications. 


Tue advantages, however, we derive from true philofophy, 
are incomparably greater than what are to be expected from 
any hypothetical theories. Thefe, indeed, may affift us in re- 
collecting the particulars we are already acquainted with; but 
it is only from the laws of nature, which have been traced ana~ 
lytically from fadts, that we cam venture, with fafety, to deduce 
confequences by reafoning a priori. An example will illuftrate 
and confirm this obfervation. 


Suppose that a glafs tube, thirty inches long, is filled with 
mercury, excepting eight inches, and is inverted as in the 
Torricellian experiment, fo that the eight inches of common air 
may rife to the top; and that I with to know at what height 
the mercury will remain {fufpended in the tube, the barometer 
being at that time twenty-eight inches high, There is here a 

combi~ 
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CH a P. combination of different laws, which it is eral to attend to, 
Ww ——_ in order to be able to prediat the refult. 1. The air is a heavy 


fluid, and the preflure of the ee is meafured by the 
column of mercury in the barometer. 2. The air is an elaftic 
fluid; and its elafticity at the earth’s furface (as it refifts the 
preffure of the atmofphere) is meafured by the column of mer- 
cury in the barometer. 3. In different flates, the elaftic force 
of the air is reciprocally as the {paces which it occupies. But, 
in this experiment, the mercury which remains fufpended in 
the tube, together with the elaftic force of the air in the top of 
the tube, is a counterbalance to the preflure of the atmofphere ; 
and therefore thcir joint effet muft be equal to the preffure of 
a column of mercury twenty-eight inches high. Hence we ob- 
tain an algebraical equation, which affords an eafy folution of the 
problem. It is further evident, that my knowledge of the phy- 
fical laws which are here combined, puts it in my power to 
foretel the refult, not only in this cafe, but in all the cafes of a 
fimilar nature which can be fuppofed. The problem, in any par- 
ticular inftance, might be folved by making the experiment; 
but the refult would be of no ufe to me, if the flighteft alteration 
were made on the data. 


Ir is in this manner that philofophy, by putting us in poffef- 
Gion of a few general facts, enablea us to determine, »by reafon- 
ing, what will be the refult of any fuppofed combination of 
them, and thus to comprehend an infinite variéty of particulars, 
which no memory, however vigorous, would have beea able to 
retain. In confequence of the knowledge of fach general fagts, 
the philofopher is relieved from the neceffity of treafuring up ia 

his 
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his mind, alj thofe truths which are involved in his principles, 
and which may be deduced from them by reafoning; and he can 
often profecute his difcoveries fynthetically, in thofe parts of the 
univerfe which he has no accefs to examine by immediate ob- 
fervation. There is, therefore, this important difference between 
a hypothetical theory, and a theory obtained by induGtion; that 
the latter not only enables us to remember the facts we already 
know, but to afcertain by reafoning, many faéts which we have 
never had an opportunity of examining ; whereas, when we rea- 
fon from a hypothefis 2 priori, we are almoft certain of running 
into error; and, confequently, whatever may be its ule to the 
memory, it can never be trufted to, in judging of cafes which 
have not previoully fallen within our experience. 


THERE are fome fciencesyin which hypothetical theories are 
more ufeful than in others; thofe fciences, to wit, in which we 
have occafion for an extenfive knowledge and a ready recollec- 
tion of faéts, and which, at the fame time, are yet in too im- 
perfect a ftate to allow us to obtain juft theories by the method 
of induétion. This is particularly the cafe in the fcience of 
medicine, in which we are under a neceflity to apply our 
knowledge, fuch as it is, to practice. It is alfo, in fome de- 
gree, the cafe in agriculture. In the merely fpeculative parts of, 
phyfics and chemiftry, we may go on patiently accumulating 
facts, without forming any one conclufion, farther than our 
faéts authorife us; and leave to pofterity the credit of efta- 
blifhing the theory to which our labours are fubfervient. 
But in medicine, in which it is of cénfequence to have our 
knowledge at command, it feems reafonable to think, that 
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Mee P- hypothetical theories may be ufed with advantage ; provided al- 

t—v-—_ ways, that they are confidered merely in the light of artificial me- 
mories, and that the ftudent is prepared to lay them afide, or to 
correct them, in proportion as his knowledge of nature becomes 
more extenfive. I am, indeed, ready to confefs, that this is a 
caution which it is more ¢afy te give than to follow: for it is 
painful to change any of our habits of arrangement, and to relin- 
quith thofe fyftems in which we have been educated, and which 
have long flattered us with an idea of our own wifdom. Dr. 
Gregory mentions * it as a ftriking and diftinguifhing circum- 
ftance in the charaGter of Sydenham, that, although full of 
hypothetical reafoning, it did not render him the lefs attentive 
to obfervation; and that his hypothefes. feem to have fat fo 
loofely about him, that’ either they did not influence his practice 
at all, or he could eafily abaridon them, whenever they would 
not bend to his experience. 


LeGures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Phyfician. 


OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


SECTION V. 


Continuation of the fame fubjef.—Egfe®s produced on the Memory 
by committing to Writing out gcquired Knowledge. 


AVING treated at confiderable length of the improvement 

of memory, it may not be improper, before leaving this 
part of the fubject, to confider what effects are likely to be 
produced on the mind by the practice of committing to 
writing our acquired knowledge. That fuch @ pradtice is une 
favourable, in fome refpects, to the faculty of memory, by fu- 
petfeding, to a certain degree, the neceflity of he exertions, 
fhas been often remarked, and I believe is true; but'the advan- 
tages with which it is attended in other refpedts, are fo import« 
agt, as to overbalance greatly this trifling inconvenience. 


Ir is not my intention at prefent to examine and compare 
together the diffrent methods which have been propofed, pf 
keeping a commonplace book. In this, as in other cafes of a 
fimilar kind, it may be difficult, perhaps, or inrpeffible, to eftae 
blith any mules which will apply vniverfally, Individuals muft 
de left to judge for themfelves, and to adapt their eontrivances 
to the particular | ature of their literary purfuits, and to their 
own peculiér habits of affociation and arrangement. The remarks 
which I gm to offer are very general, and are intended merely to 
illudtrate« Sew of the advantages which the att of writing affords 

3.1L to 
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Ce Ete the philofopher, for recording, in the courfe of his progrefs 
ww through life, the refults of his fpeculations, and the fruits of his 


experience. 


Tue utility of vriting, in enabling one generation to tranfimit 
its difcoveries to another, and in thus giving rife toa gradual 
progrefs in the fpecies, has been fufficiently Mluftrated by many 
authors. Little attention, however, has been paid to another 
of its effects, which is no lefs important; I mean, to the foun- 
dation which it lays for a perpetual progrefs in the intelleCtual 
powers of the individual. 


Ir is to experience, and to our own reflections, that we are 
indebted for by far the moft vatuable part of our knowledge: 
and hence it is, that although in youth the imagination may 
be more vigorous, and the penis more original, than im ad- 
vanced years; yet, in the cafe of a man of obfervation and 
inqairy, the judement may be expected, at feaft as long as his 
faculties remain in perfeGion, to become every day founder aad 
more enlightened. It is, however, only by the conftant practice 
of Writing, that the refults of our experience, and the progrefs 
bf our ideas, can be accurately recorded. “If ‘thef’are tufted 
tnerely to the shemory, they will gradually vanith from it like 
a'dream, or will come in time to be fo blended with the fag- 
teftions of imagination, that we fhall not be able to reafon from 
them with any degree of confidence. What improvehrents #4 
Felence might we riot flatter’durfetves with the hepes of accom. 
plithing, had ‘we only wdtivey and indoftry to treafure up every 
plaufible ‘hint chit eccurtto ust Haitlly'a day paffes, when 
‘many fech‘do not vecur to ourfelves, of are fuggefted by otters: 
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and.detached and infulated, as they may appear at prefent, fome © H is P. 
of them may perhaps afterwards, at the diftance of yearg, furnith eyes 


the key-ftone of an important fyftem. 


Bur it is not only in this point of view that the philofo- 
pher-derives advantage from the practice of writing. With- 
out its afliftance, he could feldom be able to advance beyond 
thofe fimple elementary truths which are current in the world, 
and which form, in the various branches of {cience, the efta- 
blithed creed of the age he lives in, How inconfiderable would 
have been the progrefs of mathematicians, in their more abftrufe 
{peculations, without the aid of the algebraical notation; and 
to what fublime difcoveries have they been led by this beautiful 
contrivance, which, by relieving the memory of the effort ne- 
ceflary for recolleting the fteps of a long inveftigation, has en- 
abled them to profecute an infinite variety of inquiries, to 
which the unaflifted powers of the human mind would have 
been altogether unequal! In the other fciences, it is true, we 
have feldom or never occafion to follow out fuch long chains of 
confequences as in mathematics; but in thefe {ciences, if the 
chain of inveftigation be fhorter, it is far more difficult to make 
the tranfition from one link to another; and it is only by 
dwelling long on our ideas, and rendering them perfe@ly fami- 
liar to us, thag fuch tranfitions can, in moft inftances, be made 
with fafety. In morals and politics, when we advance a ftep 
beyond thofe elementary truths which are daily prefented to us 
in books or converfation, there is no method of rendering our 
eonclufions familiar to us, but by, ‘gommitting them to writing, 
and making them frequently the Subjets of our meditation. 

When we have once done fo, thefe conclufions become éle- 

3L2 mentary 
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c HAP. mentary truths with refped to us; and we may advance frbni 
w——» them with confidence to others which are more remote, and 


which are far beyond the reach of vulgar difcovery. By 
following fuch a plan, we can hardly fail to have our in- 
duftry rewarded in due time by fome important improvement ; 
and it is only by fuch a plan that we can reafonably hope to 
extend confiderably the boundaries of human knowledge. I 
do not fay that thefe habits of ftudy are equally favourable to 
brilliancy of converfation. On the contrary, I believe that thofe 
men who poffefs this accomplifhment in the higheft degree, 
are fuch as do not advance beyond elementary truths; or 
rather, perhaps, who advance only a fingle ftep beyond them; 
that is, who think a little more deeply than the vulgar, but 
whofe conclufions are not fo far removed from common opi- 
nions, as to render it necefflary for them, when called upon to 
defend them, to exhauft the patience of their hearers, by 
ftating a long train of intermediate ideas. They who have 
pufhed their inquiries much farther than the common fyftems 
of their times, and have rendered familiar to their own minds 
the intermediate fteps by which they have been led to their 
conclufions, are too apt to conceive other men to be in the fame 
fituation with themfelves; and when they mean to inftrudt, are 
mortified to find that they are only regarded as paradoxical and 
vifionary. It is but rarely we find a man of very fplendid and 
various converfation to be poffeffed of a profound judgment, or 
of great originality of genius. 


Nox is it merely to the philofopher, who withes to diftinguith 
higafelf by his difcoveries, that writing affords an ufeful inftru- 
ment 
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ment of ftudy. Important affiftance may be derived from it by © HA P. 
all thofe who with to imprefs on their minds the inveftigations Ww 


which occur to them in the courfe of their reading; for al- 
though writing may weaken (as I already acknowledged it 
does) a memory for detached obfervations, or for infulated 
facts, it will be found the only effectual method of fixing in 
it permanently, thofe acquifitions which invelve long proceffes 
of reafoning. 


WHEN we are employed in inquiries of our own, the conclu- 
fions which we form make a much deeper and more lafting im- 
preffiqn on the memory, than any knowledge which we imbibe 
paflively from another. This is undoubtedly owing, in part, to 
the effect which the ardour of difcovery has, in roufing the activity 
of the mind, and in fixing its attention; but I apprehend it is 
chiefly to be afcribed to this, that when we follow out a train of 
thinking of our own, our ideas are arranged in that order which 
is moft agreeable to our prevailing habits of affociation. The 
only method of putting our acquired knowledge on a level, in 
this refpeét, with our original {peculations, is, after making 
ourfelves acquainted with our author's ideas, to ftudy the fub- 
je&t over again in our own way; to paufe, from time to time, 
in the courfe of our reading, in order to confider what we have 
gained ; to recollect what the propofitions are, which the author 
wishes to eftablifh, and to examine the different proofs which 
he employs to fupport them. In making fuch an experiment, 
we commonly find, that the different fteps of the procefs arrange 
themfelves in our: minds, in a manner different from that in 
Which the author has ftated them; and that, while his argu- 
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cH Ce P. ment feems, in fome places, ob{cure, from its concifenefy ; it.is 
me tedious-in others, from being unneceflarily expanded. Whea 


we have reduced the reafoning to that form, which appears to 
ourfelves to be the moft natural and fatisfactory, we may con- 
clude with certainty, not that this form is better in itfelf than 
another, but that it is the beft adapted to our memory. Such 
reafonings, therefore, as we have occalion frequently to apply, 
either in the bufinefs of life, or in the courfe of our ftudies, it 
is of importance to us to commit to writing, in a language 
and in an order of our own; and if, at any time, we find it 
neceflary to refreth our recolleG@ion on the fubje@, to have re- 
courfe to our own compofition, in preference to that of any 
other author. 


Tuart the plan of reading which is commonly followed is very 
different from that which I have been recommending, will not 
be difputed. Moft people read merely to pafs an idle hour, or 
to pleafe themfelves with the idea of employment, while their 
indolence prevents them from any active exertion; and a con- 
liderable number with a view to the difplay which they are 
afterwards to make of their literary acquifitions. From which- 
foever of thefe motives a perfon is led to the perufal of books, it 
is hardly poffible that he can derive from them any material 
advantage. If he reads merely from indolence, the ideas which 
pais through his mind will probably leave little or no impreffion ; 
and if he reads from vanity, he will be more anxious to dele 
ftriking particulars ig the matter or expreffion, than to feize the 
fpirit and {cope of the author’s reafoning, or to examine how. 
far he has made any additions to the flock of ufeful and folid 

knowledge. 
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knowledge. ‘ Though it is fcarce poffible,” fays Dr. Butler *, © as P. 
to avoid judging, in fome way or other, of almoft every thing —~—— 


é 


nw 


‘ 


a 
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which offers itfelf to one’s thoughts, yet it is certain, that 
many perfons, from different caufes, never exercife their 
judgment upon what comes before them, in fuch a manner as 
to be able to determine how far it be conclufive. They are 
perhaps entertained with fome things, not fo with others; 
they like, and they diflike; but whether that which is pro- 
pofed to be made out, be really made out or not; whether a 
matter be ftated according to the real truth of the cafe, feems, 
to the generality of people, a circumftance of little or no im- 
portance, Arguments are often wanted for fome accidental 
purpole; but proof, as fuch, is what they never want, for 
their own fatisfaGtion of mind, or conduét in life. Not 
to mention the multitudes who read merely for the fake of 
talking, or to qualify themfelves for the world, or fome fuch 
kind of reafons; there are even of the few who read for their 
own entertainment, and have a real curiofity ‘to fee what is 
faid, feveral, which is aftonifhing, who have no fort of 
curiofity to fee what is true: I fay curiofity, becaufe itis too 
obvious to be mentioned how much that religious and facred: 
attention which is due to truth, and to the important queftion, 
what is the rule of life, is lof out of the world. 


“ For the fake of this whole clafs of readers, for they are of 
different capacities, different kinda, and get into thie way 
from different occafions, 1 have often withed, that it had 


® See the Preface to. his Sermons. 
* been 
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* been the cuftom to lay before people nothing in matters of 
“ argument but premifes, and leave them to draw conclufions 
“ themfelves; which, although it could not be done in all 
“ cafes, might in many. 


“ THE great number of books and papers of amufement, 
* which, of one kind or another, daily come in one’s way, 
“ have in part occafioned, and moft perfectly fall in with and 
* humour this idle way of reading and confidering things. 
“ By this means, time, even in folitude, is happily got rid of, 
** without the pain of attention; neither is any part of it 
“ more put to the account of idlenefs; one can fcarce forbear 
* faying, is fpent with lefs thought, than great part of that 
“ which is fpent in reading.” 


Ir the plan of ftudy which I formerly defcribed were adopted, 
it would undoubtedly dintinith very much the number of books 
which it woukd be poffible to turn over; but Iam convinced that 
it would add greatly to the ftock of ufeful and folid knowledge ; 
and by rendering our acquired ideas in fome -meafure our own, 
would give us a more ready and practical command of them: 
not to mention, that if we are poffeffed of any inventive powers, 
fuch exercifes would continually furnith them with an opportu- 
nity of difplaying themfelves, upon all the different fubjects 
which may pafs under our réview. 


NorHIN6, in trath, has fuch a tendency to weaken, not-only 
the powers of invention, but the intelleCtual powers in general, 
as a habit of extenfive and various reading,, without reflexion. 

The 
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The adtivity and force of the mind are gradually impaired, in © H n r. 
confequence of difufe; and not unfrequently all our principles ———~ 
and opinions come to be loft, in the infinite multiplicity and 
difcordancy of our acquired ideas. 


By confining our ambition to purfue the truth with modefty 
and candour, and learning to value our acquifitions only in fo 
far as they contribute to make us wifer and happier, we may 
perhaps be obliged to facrifice the temporary admiration of tha 
common difpenfers of literary fame; but we may reft affured, 
that it is in this way only we can hope to make real progrefs in 
knowledge, or to enrich the world with ufeful inventions, 


“ Tr requires courage, indeed,” (as Helvetius has remarked,) 
“ to remain ignorant of thofe ufelefs fubjects which are generally 
valued ;” but itis a courage neceflary to men who either love 
the truth, or who afpire to eftablith a permanent reputation. 


SECTION VI. 


Continuation of the fame Subjeth———Of Artificial Memory, 


Y an Artificial Memory is meant, a method of connecting 

in the mind, things difficult tobe remembered, with things 

eafily remembered ; fo as to enable it to retain, and to recollect 

the former, by means of the latter. For this purpofe, various 

contrivances have been propofed, but I think the foregoing 
definition applies to all of them. 
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Some forts of artificial memory are intended to affift the na« 
tural powers of the human mind on particular occafions, which 
require a more than ordinary effort of recollection; for ex- 
ample, to affift a public fpeaker to recolle€&t the arrangement 
of a long difcourfe. Others have been devifed with a view to 
enable us to extend the circle of our acquired knowledge, and 
to give us a more ready command of all the various particulars 
of our information. 


THE topical Memory, fo much celebrated among the antient 
rhetoricians, comes under the former defcription. 


I ALREADY remarked, the effect of fenfible objects in recall- 
ing to the mind the ideas with which it happened to be occu- 
pied, at the time when thefe objects were formerly per- 
ceived. In travelling algng a road, the fight of the more 
remarkable fcenes we meet with, frequently puts us in mind of 
the fubje&ts we were thinking or talking of when we laft faw 
them. Such facts, which are perfeétly familiar even to the 
vulgar, might very naturally fuggeft the poffibility of affifting 
the memory, by eftablifhing a connexion between the ideas we 
with to remember, and certain fenfible objects, which have been 
found from experience to make a permanent impreffion on the 
mind *. I have been told of a young woman, in a very low 


* « Cum in loca aliqua poft tempus reverfi fumus, non ipfa agnofcimus 
“ tantum, fed etiam, quse in his fecerimus, reminifcimur, perfoneque fubeunt, 
« nonunquam tacite quoquc cogitationes in mentem revertuntur. Nata eft 
* igitur, ut in plerifque, ars ab experimento.” 

Quinct. dnft. Oras. lib, xi. cap. 2, 


rank 
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rank of life, who contrived a method of committing to memory © ae P. 
the fermons which fhe was accuftomed to hear, by fixing her (Quemp—w 
attention during the different heads of the difcourfe, on different 
compartments of the roof of the church; in fuch a manner, as 

that when the afterwards faw the roof, or recolleted the order 

in which its compartments ‘were difpofed, fhe recollected the 

method which the preacher had obferved in treating his fubje@. 

This contrivance was perfectly analogous to the topical memory 

of the antients; an art which, whatever be the opinion we en- 

tertain of its ufe, is certainly entitled, in a high degree, to the 

praife of ingenuity. 


Suppose that I were to fix in my memory the different 
apartments in fome very large building, and that I had accul- 
tomed myfelf to think of thefe apartments always in the fame 
invariable order. Suppofe farther, that, in preparing mytelf 
for a public difcourfe, in which I had occafion to treat of a great 
variety of particulars, | was anxious to fix in my memory the 
order I propofed to obferve in the communication of my ideas. 
It is evident, ahat, by a proper divifion of my fubjec into 
heads, and by connecting each head with a particular apart- 
ment, (which I could eafily do, by conceiving myfelf to be 
fitting in the apartment while I was ftudying the part of my 
difcourfe I meant to connect with it,) the habitual order in 
which thefe apartments occurred to my thoughts, would prefent 
to me, in their proper arrangement, and without any effort on 
my part, the ideas of which I was to treat. It is alfo obvious, 
that a very little practice would enable me to avail myfelf of this 

3Ma2 contrivance, 
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c HA P. contrivance, without any embarraffment or diftraction of my 
Lj attention *, 


As to the utility of this art, it appears to me to depend 
entirely on the particular object which we fuppofe the fpeaker 
to have in view ; whether, as was too often the cafe with the 
antient rhetoricians, to bewilder a judge, and to filence an ad- 
verfary ; or fairly and candidly to lead an audience to the truth. 
On the former fuppofition, nothing can poffibly give an orator 
a greater fuperiority, than the poffeffion of a fecret, which, 
while it enables him to exprefs himfelf with facility and the ap- 
pearance of method, puts it in his power, at the fame time, to 
difpofe his arguments and his facts, in whatever order he 
judges to be the moft proper to miflead the judgment, and to 
perplex the memory, of thofe whom he addreffes. And fuch, 
it is manifeft, is the effet, not only of the topical memory of 
the antients, but of all other contrivances which aid the recol- 
le€tion, upon any principle different from the natural and logical 
arrangement of our ideas. 


¥ In fo far as it was the obje& of this {pecies of artificial memory to affift an 
orator in recollccting the plan and arrangement of his difcourfe, the accounts of 
it which are given by the antient rhetoricians are abundantly fatisfatory. It 
appears, however, that its ufe was more extenfive ; and that it was fo contrived, 
as to facilitate the recollection of a premeditated compofition. In what manner 
this was done, it is not eafy to conje¢ture from the imperfect explanations of 
the art, which have been tranfmitted to modern times. The reader may confult 
Cicero de Orat. lib. ii. cap. 87, 88.—Rhetor. ad Herennium, lib, iii. cap. 16. et 
feq.—QuincTiL. Inf. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 


To 
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To thofe, on the other hand, who fpeak with a view to con- © A 
vince or to inform others, it is of confequence that the topics \empaed 


which they mean to illuftrate, fhould be arranged in an order 
equally favourable to their own recollection and to that of their 
hearers. For this purpofe, nothing is effectual, but that method 
which is fuggefted by the order of their own inveftigations ; a me- 
thod which leads the mind from one idea to another, cither by 
means of obvious and ftriking affociations, or by thofe relations 
which conneé the different fteps of a clear and accurate procefs 
of reafoning. It is thus only that the attention of an audience 
can be completely and inceffantly engaged, and that the fub- 
ftance of a long difcourfe can be remembered without effort. 
And it is thus only that a fpeaker, after a mature confideration 
of his fubjet, can poffefs a juft confidence in his own powers 
of recolle€tion, in ftating all the different premiles which lead to 
the conclufion he withes to eftablith. 


In modern times, fuch contrivances have bcen very little, if 
at all, made ufe of by public fpeakers; but various ingenious 
attempts have been made, to affift the memory, in acqui1ing and 
retaining thofe branches of knowledge which it has been fup- 
pofed neceffary for a {cholar to carry always about with him ; 
and which, at the fame time, from the number of particulat 
details which they involve, are not calculated, of themfelves, 
to make a very lafting impreffion on the mind. Of this fort i, 
the Memoria Technica of Mr. Grey, in which a great deal 
of hiftorieal, chronological, and geographical knowledge 1s 
comprifed in a fet of verfes, which the ftudent is fuppofed to 
make as familiar to himfelf as {chool-boys do the rules of 

grammar, 
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CHF P. grammar. Thefe verfes are, in general, a mere aflemblage of 
W—— proper names, difpofed in a rude fort of meafure; fome flight 


alterations being occafionally made on the final fyllables of the 
words, fo as to be fignificant (according to certain principles 
laid down in the beginning of the work) of important dates, or 
of other particulars which it appeared to the author ufeful to 
affociate with the names. 


I HAVE heard very oppofite opinions with refpect to the 
utility of this ingenious fyftem. The prevailing opinion is, I 
believe, againft it; although it has been mentioned in terms of 
high approbation by fome writers of eminence. Dr. Prieftley, 
whofe judgment, in matters of this fort, is certainly entitled to 
refpect, has faid, that “ it is a method fo eafily learned, and 
* which may be of fo much ufe in recollecting dates, when 
“ other methods are not at hand, that he thinks all perfons of a 
“¢ liberal education inexcufable, who will not take the {mall de- 
‘* gree of pains that is neceflary to make themfelves matters of 
“ it; or who think any thing mean, or unworthy of their no- 
“ tice, which is fo ufeful and convenient *.” 

In judging of the utility of this, or of any other contrivance 
of the fame kind, to a particular perfon, a great deal muft depend 
on the fpecies of memory which he has received from nature, or 
has acquired in the courfe of his early education. Some men, 
as I already remarked, (efpecially among thofe who have been 
habitually exercifed in childhood in getting by heart grammar 
tules,) have an extraordinary facility in acquiring and retaining 


* Lectures on Hiftory, p. 157. 
the 
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the moft barbarous and the moft infignificant verfes; which C H i P, 
another perfon would find as difficult to remember, as the mens, 


geographical and chronological details of which it is the objec 
of this art to relieve the memory. Allowing, therefore, the 
general utilty of the art, no one method, perhaps, is entitled to 
an exclufive preference ; as one contrivance may be beft fuited 
to the faculties of one perfon, and a very different onc to thofe 


of another. 


One important objection applies to all of them, that they 
accuftom the mind to affociate ideas by accidental and arbitrary 
connéxions ; and, therefore, how much foever they may contri- 
bute, in the courfe of converfation, to an oftentatious difplay of ac- 
quired knowledge, they are, perhaps, of little real fervice to us, 
when we are ferioufly engaged in the purfuit of truth. JI own, 
tao, Iam very doubtful with refpec to the utility of a great part 
of that information which they are commonly employed to im- 
prefs on the memory, and on which the generality of learned 
men are difpofed to value themfelves. It certainly is of no ufe, 
but in fo far as it is fubfervient to the gratification of their va- 
nity; and the acquifition of it confumes a great deal of time 
and attention, which might have been employed in extending 
the boundaries of human knowledge. To thofe, however, who 
are of a different opinion, ‘fuch contrivances as Mr. Grey’s may 
be extremely ufeful: and to all men they may be of fervice, in 
fixing in the memory thofe infulaed and uninterefting particu- 
lars, which it is either neceflary for them to be acquainted with, 
from their fituation; or which cuftom has rendered, in the 


common opinion, effential branches of a liberal education. I 
9 would, 
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C . _& P would, in particular, recommend this author’s method of recol- 
i lecting dates, by fubftituting letters for the numeral cyphers ; 


and forming thefe letters into words, and the words into verfes. 
I have found it, at leaft in my own cafe, the moft effectual of 
all fuch contrivances of which I have had experience. 


SECTION VIL 


Continuation of the fame Subjedt.———Importance of making a 
proper Seleftion among the Objects of our Knowledge, in order 
to derive Advantage from the Acquifitions of Memory. 


HE cultivation of Memory, with all the helps that we can 

derive to it from art, will be of little ufe to us, unlefs we 

make a proper felection of the particulars to be remembered. 

Such a feleétion is neceffary to enable us to profit by reading ; 

and ftill more fo, to enable us to profit by obfervation, to which 

every man is indebted for by far the moft valuable part of his 
knowledge. 


WueEn we firft enter on any new literary purfuit, we com- 
monly find our efforts of attention painful and unfatisfactory. 
We have no difcrimination in our curiofity; and by grafping 
at every thing, we fail in making thofe moderate acquifitions 
which are fuited to our limited faculties. As our knowledge 

to know what particulars are likely to be of 
ufe 
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ufe to us; and acquire a habit of dire@ting our examination to C or P. 
thefe, without diftracting the attention with others. It is partly oma 


owing toa fimilar circumftance, that moft readers complain of a 
defe& of memory, when they firft enter on the ftudy of hiftory. 
They cannot feparate important from trifling facts, and find 
themfelves unable to retain any thing, from their anxiety to fe- 
cure the whole. 


In order to give ‘a proper direction to our attention in the 
courfe of our ftudies, it is ufeful, before engaging in particular 
purfuits, to acquire as familiar an acquaintance as poffible with 
the great outlines of the different branches of {cience ; with the 
moft important conclufions which have hitherto been formed in 
them, and with the moft important defiderata which remain to 
be fupplied. In the cafe too of thofe parts of knowledge, which 
are not yet ripe for the formation of philofophical fyftems, it 
inay be of ufe to ftudy the various hypothetical theories which 
have been propofed for conneting together and arranging the 
phenomena. By fuch general views alone we can prevent 
ourfelves from being loft, amidft a labyrinth of particulars, or 
can engage ina courfe of extenfive and various reading, with an 
enlightened and difcriminating attention. While they with- 
draw_our notice from barren and infulated facts, they direc it 
to fuch as tend to illuftrate principles which have either been 
already eftablifhed, or which, fromhaving that degree of connec- 
tion among themfelves, which is neceflary to give plaufibility to 
a hypothetical theory, are likely to furnifh, in time, the mate- 
tials of a jufter fyftem. 

3N SOME 
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Some of the followers of Lord Bacon have, I think, been 
led, in their zeal for the method of induction, to cenfure 
hypothetical theories with too great a degree of feverity. 
Such theories have certainly been frequently of ufe, in put- 
ting philofophers upon the road of difcovery. Indeed, it has 
probably been in this way, that moft difcoveries have been 
made; for although a knowledge of faéts muft be prior to the 
formation of a juft theory, yet a hypothetical theory is genc- 
rally our beft guide to the knowledge of ufeful fads. If a man, 
without forming to himfelf any conjeéture concerning the un- 
known laws of nature, were to fet himfelf merely to accumu- 
late faéts at random, he might, perhaps, ftumble upon ,fome 
important difcovery; but by far the greater part of his labours 
would be wholely ufelefs. Every philofophical inquirer, before 
he begins a fet of experiments, has fome general principle in his 
view, which he fufpedts to be a law of nature *: and although his 
conjectures may be often wrong, yet they ferve to give his 
inquiries a particular direétfon, and to bring under his eye a 
number of facts which have a certain relation to each other. 
It has been often remarked, that the attempts to difcover the 
philofopher’s ftone, and the quadrature of the circle, have led 
to many ufeful difcoveries in chemiftry and mathematics. And 
they have plainly done fo, merely by limiting the field of ob- 


* « Redte fiquidem Plato, “ Qui aliquid querit, id ipfum, qued quzrit, 
 generali quadam notione comprehendit: aliter, qui fieri poteft, wt illud, cum 
“« fuerit inventum, agnofcat ?” Idcirco quo amplior et certior fuerit anticipatio 
« noftra; eo magis directa et compendiofa crit inveftigatio.” 

De Aug. Scient. lib. v. cap. 3. 


fervation 
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fervation and inquiry, and checking that indifcriminate and de- © He P. 
fultory attention which is fo natural to an indolent mind. A  ompmud 


hypothetical theory, however erroneous, may an{wer a fimilar 
purpofe. “ Prudens interrogatio,” (fays Lord Bacon,) “ eft 
“ dimidium fcientiz, Vaga enim experientia et fe tantum 
“© fequens mera palpatio eft, et homines potius ftupefacit quam 
“ informat.” What, indeed, are Newton’s queries, but fo many 
hypothefes which are propofed as fubjects of examination to 
philofophers? And did not even the great doétrine of gravi- 
tation take its firft rife from a fortunate conjeéture ? 


Waite, therefore, we maintain, with the followers of Bacon, 
that no theory is to be admitted as proved, any farther than it 
is fupported by facts, we fhould, at the fame time, acknow- 
ledge our obligations to thofe writers who hazard their conjec- 
tures to the world with modefty and diffidence. And it may 
not be improper to add, that men of a fyftematizing turn are 
not now fo ufelefs as formerly ; for we are already poffeffed of 
a great {tock of facts; and there is fcarcely any theory fo bad as 
not to bring together a number of particulars which have a 
certain degree of relation or analogy to each other. 


Tue foregoing remarks are applicable to all our various 
ftudies ; whether they are conducted in the way of reading, or 
of obfervation. From neither of thefe two fources of informa- 
tion can we hope to derive much advantage, unlefs we have 
fome general principles to dire& our attention to proper objects. 


WITH refpect to obfervation, fome farther cautions may be 
ufeful; for in guarding againft an indifcriminate accumulation 
3N2 of 
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Cc ae P. of particulars, it is poffible to fall into the oppofite extreme, and 
ww to. acquire a habit of inattention to the phenomena which prefent 


themfelves to our fenfes. The former is the error of men of 
little education; the latter is more common among men of res 
tirement and ftudy. 


OnE of the chief effects of a liberal education, is to enable 
us to withdraw the attention from the prefent objects of our 
perceptions, and to dwell at pleafure on the paft, the abfent, or 
the future. But when we are led to carry thefe efforts to 
an excefs, either from a warm and romantic imagination, or 
from an anxious and fanguine temper, it is eafy to fee that the 
power of obfervation is likely to be weakened, and habits of 
inattention to be contracted. The fame effect may be produced 
by too early an indulgence in philofophical purfuits, before the 
mind has been prepared for the ftudy of general truths, by ex- 
ercifing its faculties among particular objeéts, and particular oc- 
currences, In this way, it contracts an averfion to the examination 
of details, from the pleafure which it has experienced in the con- 
templation or in the difcovery of general principles. Both of 
thefe turns of thought, however, prefuppofe a certain degree 
of obfervation; for the materials of imagination are fupplied 
by the fenfes; and the general truths which occupy the phi- 
lofopher, would be wholly unintelligible to him, if he was a 
total ftranger to all experience with refpeét to the courfe of na- 
ture and of human life. The obfervations, indeed, which are 
made by men of a warm imagination, are likely to be inaccurate 
and fallacious ; and thofe of the fpeculative philofopher are fre- 
quently carried no farther than is necefflary to enable him to 

comprehend, 
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comprehend the terms which relate to the fubje&s of his © H A P. 
reafoning; but both the one and the other muft have looked Rey 


abroad occafionally at nature, and at the world; if not to afcer- 
tain facts by actual examination, at leaft to ftore their minds 
with ideas, 


Tue metaphyfician, whofe attention.is dire&ted to the fa- 
culties and operations of the mind, is the only man who pof- 
{elles within himfelf the materials of his fpeculations and rea- 
fonings. It is accordingly among this clafs of literary men, 
that habits of inattention to things external have been carried to 
the greateft extreme. 


Ir is obferved by Dr. Reid, that the power of reflexion, (by 
which he means the power of attending to the fubje&ts of our 
con{cioufnefs,) is the laft of our intellectual faculties which un- 
folds itfelf; and that in the greater part of mankind it never 
unfolds itfelf at all. It is a power, indeed, which being 
fubfervient merely to the gratification of metaphyfical curi- 
olity, it is not effentially neceflary for us to poffefs, in any 
confiderable degree. The power of obfervation, on the other 
hand, which is neccflary for the prefervation even of our ani- 
mal exiftence, difcovers itfelf in infants long before they attain 
the ufe of fpeech; or rather, I fhould have faid, as foon as 
they come into the world: and where nature is allowed free 
{cope, it continues active and vigorous through life. It was 
plainly the intention of nature, that in infancy and youth it 
fhould occupy the mind almoft exclufively, and that we fhould. 
acquire all our neceflary information before engaging in fpecu- 

5 lations. 
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C HA P. lations which are lefs effential: and accordingly this is the 
uw hiftory of the intellectual progrefs, in by far the greater number 


of individuals, In confequence of this, the difficulty of meta- 
phyfical refearches is undoubtedly much increafed ; for the mind 
being conftantly occupied in the earlier part of life about the 
properties and laws of matter, acquires habits of inattention to 
the fubje&ts of confcioufnefs, which are not to be furmounted, 
without a degree of patience and perfeverance of’ which few 
men are capable: but the inconvenience would evidently 
have Ween greatly increafed, if the order of nature had, in 
this refpect, been reverfed, and if the curiofity had been ex- 
cited at ‘as early a period, by the phenomena of the ntel- 
JeQual world, as by thofe of the material. Of what would 
have happened on this fuppofition, we may form a judg- 
ment from thofe men who, in confequence of an exceffive 
indulgence in metaphyfical purfuits, have weakened, to an un- 
natural degree, their capacity of attending to external objects 
and occurrences. Few metaphyficians, perhaps, are to be found, 
who are not deficient in the power of obfervation: for, although 
a tafte for fuch abftra&t fpeculations is far from being common, 
it is more apt, perhaps, than any other, when it has once been 
formed, to take an exclufive hold of the mind, and to fhut up 
the other fources of intelleCtual improvement. As the meta- 
phyfician carries within himfelf the materials of his reafoning, 
he is not under a neceffity of looking abroad for fubjedts of f{pe- 
culation or amufement ; and unlefs he be very careful to guard 
againft the effects of his favourite purfuits, he isin more danger 
than literary men of any other denomination, to lofe all intereft 
about the common and proper objets of human curiofity. 


To 
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To prevent any danger from this quarter, I apprehend that C H A P, 
the ftudy of the mind fhould form the laf branch of the edu- Uomey 


cation of ‘youth ; an order which nature herfelf feems to point 
out, by what I have already remarked, with refpect to the 
developement of our faculties. After the underftanding is 
well ftored with particular fa@s, and has been converfant with 
particular fcientific purfuits, it will be enabled to fpcculate con- 
cerning its own powers with additional advantage, and will run 
no hazard of indulging too far in fuch inquiries. Nothing 
can be more abfurd, on this as well as on many other accounte, 
than the common practice which is followed in our univertities, 
of beginning a courfe of philofophical education with the ftudy 
of logic. If this order were completely reverfed; and if the 
ftudy of logic were delayed till after the mind of the ftudent 
was well ftored with particular facts in phyfics, in chemiftry, in 
natural and civil hiftory; his attention might be led with the 
moft important advantage, and without any danger to his power 
of obfervation, to an examination of his own faculties; which, 
befides opening to him a new and pleafing field of fpeculation, 
would enable him to form an eftimate of his own powers, of 
the acquilitions he has made, of the habits he has formed, and 
of the farther improvements of which his mind is fufceptible. 


In general, wherever habits of inattention, and an incapacity of 
obfervation, are very remarkable, they will be found to have 
arifen from fome defect in early education. I already remarked, 
that, when nature is allowed free fcope, the curiofity, during 
early youth, is alive to every external object, and to every ex- 


ternal occurrence, while the powers of imagination and reflexion 
6 do 
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C HAP. do not difplay themfelves tilla much later period; the former till 
oad Rg about the age of puberty, and the latter till we approach to man- 


hood. Itfometimes, however, happens that, in confequence of a 
peculiar difpofition of mind, or of an infirm bodily conftitution, a 
child is led to feek amufement from books, and to lofe a relifh 
for thofe recreations which are fuited to his age. In fuch in- 
ftances, the ordinary progrefs of the intelleQual powers is pre+ 
maturely quickened ; but that beft of all cducations is loft, which 
nature has prepared both for the philofopher and the man of 
the world, amidft the active {ports and the hazardous adventures 
of childhood. It is from thefe alone, that we can acquire, not 
only that force of charaéter which is fuited to the more arduous 
fituations of life, but that complete and prompt command of 
attention to things external, without which the higheft endow- 
ments of the underflanding, however they may fit a man for 
the folitary {peculations of the clofet, are but of little ufe in the 
practice of affairs, or for enabling him to profit by his perfonal 
experience, 


Wuere, however, fuch habits of inattention have unfortu- 
nately been contra€ted, we ought not to defpair of them as per- 
feQly incurable. The attention, indecd, as I formerly remarked, 
can feldom be forced in particular inftances; but we may gra- 
dually learn to place the objets we wifh to attend to, in lights 
more interefting than thofe in which we have been accuftomed 
to view them. Much may be expected from a change of fcene, 
and a change of purfuits; but, above all, much may be expedted 
from foreign travel. The objects which we meet with excite 
our furprife by their novelty; and in this manner, we not only 

gradually 
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gradually acquire.the power of obferving and examining t them © 8 & 
with attention, but, from the effects of contraft, the curiofity Rcoapsiall 
comes to be roufed with refpe& to the correfponding objects in 

our own country,: which, from our early familiarity with them, 

we had formerly been accuftomed to overlook. In this refped 

the effete of foreign travel, indireGing the attention to familiar 

objeéts and occurrences, is fomewhat analogous to that which 

‘the ftudy of a dead or of a foreign language prod uces, in | leading 

the curiofity to examine the grammatical ftructure of our own: ., 


ConsiDERABLE advantage may alfo be derived, in over® 
comirtg the habits of inattention, which we may have contracted 
to particular fubjeéts, from ftudying the fyftems, ‘true or falfe, 
which philofophers have propofed for explaining or for arrang~ 
ing the fa&s conneéted with them... By means. of thefe fyftems, 
not only is the curiofity circum{cribed and.direated, inflead- of 
being allowed to wander at random, but, in ‘confequence of our 
being enabled to connect fads with general principles, it ‘bee 
comes interefted i in the examination. of thofe, particulars -which 
would otherwife have efcaped our notice. 


© Ha Pz 
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SECTION Vii. 
‘Of the ConieBtion between Memory and philefepbical Genisis, 


T is commonly fuppofed, that genius is feldom united with 

a very tenacious memory. ‘So far, however, as my own 
obfervation has reached, I can fcarcely, recolle@ one perfon who 
poffeffes the former. of thele. ‘qualities, without a more ‘than 
ordinary fhare of the. latter. 


' Owa faperfical ‘view of the fubjéG, indeed, the common 
opinion has fome appearance of truth; for, we ate naturally 
fed, in’ confeqiierite ' of ' the’ 4dpice’ ‘abott ‘which converfation 
is ufually “employed; to officiate the “extent of meniory, by 
thie impreffion which trivial occurrences “make wpon it; “and 
thefe in’ general efeape the recolle@ion of 4 man’ of ability; 
not becaufe he is unable'to retain them, ‘but bécaufe he does not 
attend-to them.’ It is probable; likewife, that’ accidental affo- 
ciations, founded-on contiguity in time and place, may make 
but a flight impreffion on ‘tiis'‘mind. But “it door Hot therefore 
follow, thet his ftock of facte is’ fall. : They ate couigith 
together in his memory by’ peloeipies -of sflociation aitielent 
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verfation,) they are of incomparably greater ufe in fuggefting C ies P 


facts which are to ferve as a foundation for rcafoning or tor 
invention. 


Ir frequently happens too, that a man of genius, in confe- 
quence of a peculiarly ftrong attachment to a particular fubjedt, 
may firft feel a want of inclination, and may afterwards acquire 
a want of capacity of attending to common occurrences, But 
it is probable that the whole ftock of ideas in his mind, is not 
inferior to that of other men; and that however unprofitably 
he may have directed his curiofity, the ignorance which he dif- 
cover$ on ordinary fubjeéts does not arife from a want of me- 
mory, but from a peculiarity in the felection which he has made 
of the objects of his ftudy. 


Monralcne * frequently complains, in his writings, of his 
want of memory; and he indeed gives many very extra- 
ordinary inftances of his ignorance on fome of the moft ordi- 
nary topics of information. But it is obvious to any perfon 
who reads his works with attention, that this ignorance did not 
proceed from an original defect of memory, but from the fin- 
gular and whimfical direction which his curiofity had taken at 
an early period of life. “I can do nothing,” fays he, “ with- 
“ out my memorandum book; and fo great is my difficulty 
t in remembering proper names, that I am forced to call my 
“ domeftic fervants by their offices. 1 am ignorant of the 


* Tn’eft homme 4 qui il fiefe fi mal de fe mefler de parler de memoire. Car 
je n’en recognoy quafi trace en moy; et ne penfe qu’ y en art au monde une 
autre‘fi marveilieufe ea defaillance. Effais de Mon’r awe, liv. i. ch. 9.. 
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“ greater part of our coins in ufe; of the difference of one 


grain from another, both in the earth and in the granary ; 
what ule leaven is of in maling bread, and why wine muft 
ftand fome time in the vat beivre it ferments.”” Yet the fame 
author appears evide.tly, from his writivgs, to have had his 
memory ftored with an infinite variety of apothegms, and of 
hiftorical paffiges, which had ftruck his imagination; and to 
have been familiarly acquainted, not only with the names, but 
with the abfurd and exploded opinions of the antient philofo- 
phers ; with the ideas of Plato, the atoms of Epicurus, the ple- 
num and vacuum of Leucippus and Democritus, the water of 
Thales, the numbers of Pythagoras, the infinite of Parmenides, 
and the unity of Mufzus. In complaining too of his want of 
prefence of mind, he indire€lly acknowledges a degree of me- 
mory which, if it had been judicioufly employed, would have 
been more than fufficient for the acquifition of all thofe common 
branches of knowledge in which he appears to have been de- 
ficient. ‘ When I have an oration to fpeak,” fays he, “ of 
“ any confiderable length, Iam reduced to the miferable ne-~ 
* ceffity of getting it, word for word, by heart.” 


- 


t 
it 3 


es 


Tue ftrange and apparently inconfiftent combination of know- 
ledge and ignorance which the writings of Montaigne exhibit, 
led Malebranche (who feems to have formed too low an opinion 
both of his genius and character) to tax him with affectation ; 
and even to call in queftion the credibility of fome of his affer~ 
tions. But no one who is well acquainted with this moft 
amufing author, can reafonably fufpect his veracity ; and, in the 
prefent inftange, I can give him complete credit, not only from 

9 my 
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my general opinion of his fincerity, but from having obferved, 
in the courfe of my own experience, more than one exainple 
of the fame fort of combination; not indeed carried to fuch a 
length as Montaigne defcribes, but bearing a ftriking refemblance 
to it. 


THE obfervations which have already been made, account, 
in part, for the origin cf the common opinion, that genius 
and memory are feldeom united in great degrees in the 
fame perfon; and at the fame time fhew, that fome of the 
facts on which that opinion is founded, do not juftify fuch a 
conclufion. Befides thefe, however, there are other circum- 
{tances, which, at firft view, feem rather to indicate an inconfitt- 
ency between extenfive memory and o1iginal genius. 


Tue fpecies of memory which excites the greateft degree of 
admiration in the ordinary intercourfe of fociety, is a memory 
for detached and infulated fa@ts; and it is certain that thofe men 
who are poffeffed of it, are very feldom diftinguifhed by the 
higher gifts of the mind. Such a fpecies of memory is unfa- 
vourable to philofophical arrangement ; becaufe it in part fupplies 
the place of arrangement. One great ufe of philofophy, as I al- 
ready fhewed, is to give us an extenfive command of particular 
truths, by furnithing us with general | rinciples, under which 
a number of fuch truths is comprehended. A perfon in whofe 
mind cafual affociations of time and place make a lafting im- 
preffion, has not the fame inducements to philofophize, with 
others who conne& fads together, chiefly by the relations of 
caufe and effect, or of premifes and conclufion. I have heard 

it 
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Cc - : P. it obferved, that thofe men who have rifen to the greateft emi- 
ars nence in the profeffion of law, have been in general fuch as had, 


at firft, an averfion to the ftudy. The reafon probably is, that 
to a mind fond of general principles, every fiudy muft be at 
firft difgufting, which prefents to it a chaos of facts apparently 
unconnected with each other. But this love of arrangement, 
if united with perfevering induftry, will at laft conquer every 
difficulty; will introduce order into what feemed, ona fuperficial 
view, a mafs of confufion, and reduce the dry and uninterefting 
detail of pofitive ftatutes into a fyftem comparatively luminous 
and beautiful. 


Tue obfervation, I believe, may be made more general, and 
may be applied to every {cience in which there is a great multi- 
plicity of fa&ts to be remembered. A man deftitute of genius 
may, with little effort, treafure up in his memory a number of 
particulars in chemiftry or natural hiftory, which he refers to 
no principle, and from which he deduces no conclufion; and 
from his facility in acquiring this ftock of information, may 
flatter himfelf with the belief that he poffeffes a natural tafte 
for thefe branches of knowledge, But they who ate really def 
tined to extend the boundaries of f{cience, when they firft enter 
on new purfuits, feel their attention diftradted, and their memory 
overloaded with fats among which they can trace no relation, 
and are fometimes apt to defpair entirely of their future progrefs, 
In due time, however, their fuperiority appears, and arifes in 
part from that very diffatisfaQion which they at firft experienced, 
and which does not ceafe to ftimulate their inquiries, till they 
are enabled to trace, amidft a chaos of apparently unconnected 

4 materials, 
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materials, that fimplicity and beauty which always characterife © ne P, 


the operations of nature. 


TueEreE are, befides, other circumftances which retard the pro- 
grefs of a man of genius, when he enters on a new purfuit, and 
which fometimes render him apparently inferior to thofe who 
are poffeffed of ordinary capacity. A want of curiofity *, and 
of invention, facilitates greatly the acquifition of knowledge. 
It renders the mind paffive, in receiving the ideas of others, and 
faves all the time which might be employed in examining their 
foundation, or in tracing their confequences. They who are 
poffeffed of much acutenefs and originality, enter with difficulty 
into the views of others; not from any defe& in their power of 
apprehenfion, but becaufe they cannot adopt opinions which 
they have not examined; and becaufe their attention is often 
feduced by their own {peculations, 


Ir is not merely in the acquifition of knowledge that a man 
of genius is likely té find himfelf furpaffed by others: he has 
commonly his information much lefs at command, than thofe 
who are poffeffed of an inferior degree of originality; and, 
what is fomewhat remarkable, he has it leaft of all at command 
on thofe fubjeé&ts on which he has found his invention moft 
fertile. Sir Ifaac Newton, as we are told by Dr. Pemberton, 
was often at a lofs, when the converfation turned on his own 
difcoveries f. Itis probable that they made but a flight impreflion 


* J mean a want of curiofity about truth. ‘ There are many men,” fays 
Dr. Butler, © who have a {trong curiofity to know what is faid, who have 
* little or no curiofity to know what is true.” 
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oF : P. on his mind, and that a confcioufnefs of his inventive powers 
es prevented him from taking much pains to treafure them up 


in hismemory. Men of little ingenuity feldom forget the ideas 
they acquire ; becaufe they know that when an occafion occurs 
for applying their knowledge to ufe, they muft truft to memory, 
and not to invention. Explain an arithmetical rule to a perfon 
of common underftanding, who is unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the fcience ; he will foon get the rule by heart, and be- 
come dexterous in the application of it. Another, of more 
ingenuity, will examine the principle of the rule before he ap- 
plies it to ufe, and will fcarcely take the trouble to commit 
to memory a procefs, which he knows he can, at any: time, 
with a little reflexion, recover. ‘The confequence will be, that, 
in the practice of calculation, he will appear more flow and 
hefitating, than if he followed the received rules of arithmetic 
without reflexion or reafoning. 


SoMETHING of the fame kind happens every day in conver- 
fation. By far the greater part of the opinions we announce 
in it, are not the immediate refult of reafoning on the fpot, but 
have been previoufly formed in the clofet, or perhaps have been 
adopted implicitly on the authority of others. The prompti- 
tude, therefore, with which a man decides in ordinary dif- 
courfe, is not acertain teft of the quicknefs of his apprehenfion *; 
as it may perhaps arife from thofe uncommon efforts ta furnith 
the memory with acquired knowledge, by which men of flow 


* Memoria facit prompti ingenti famam, ut illa que dicimus, non dome 
attuliffe, fed ibi protinus fumpfiflé videamur. 
Quincrix. Jaf, Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 
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parts endeavour to compenfate for their want of invention; 
while, on the other hand, it is poffible that a confcioufnels of 
originality may give rife to a manner apparently embarraffed, by 
leading the perfon who feels it, to truft too much to extempore 
exertions *. 


In general, I believe, it may be laid down asa rule, that thofe 
who carry about with them a great degree of acquired inform- 
ation, which they have always at command, or whochave ren- 
dered their own difcoveries fo familiar to them, as always to be 
in a condition to explain them without recollection, are very 
feldom poffeffed of much invention, or even of much quicknefs 
of apprehenfion. A man of original genius, who is fond of 
exercifing his reafoning powers anew on every point as it occurs 
to him, and who cannot fubmit to rehearfe the ideas of others, 
or to repeat by rote the conclufions which he has deduced from 
previous reflexion, often appears, to fuperficial obfervers, to fall 
below the level of ordinary underftandings ; while another, def= 
titute both of quicknefs and invention, is admired for that 
promptitude in his decifions, which arifes from the inferiority 
of his intellectual abilities. 


* In the foregoing obfervations it is not meant to be implied, that originality 
of genius is incompatible with a ready recolleétion of acquired knowledge; but 
only that it has a tendency unfavourable to it, and that more time and practice 
will commonly be neceffary to familiarize the mind of a man of invention to the 
ideas of others, or even to the conclufions of his own underftanding, than are 
requifite in ordinary cafes. Habits of literary converfation, and, {till more, 
habits of extempore difcuffion in a popular aflembly, are peculiarly ufeful in giving 
usa ready and practical command of our knowledge. ‘There is much good fenfe 
in the following aphorifm of Bacon: ‘ Reading makes a full man, writing 2 
«© corre€t man, and fpeaking a ready man.” See a commentary on this apho- 
tifm in one of the Numbers of the Adventurer. 
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Ir muft indeed be acknowledged in favour of the laft defcrip- 
tion of men, that in ordinary converfation they form the moft 
agreeable, and perhaps the moft inftruétive, companions. How 
inexhauflible foever the invention of an individual may be, 
the variety of his own peculiar ideas can bear no proportion 
to the whole mafs of ufeful and curious information of which 
the world is already poffefled. The converfation, accordingly, of 
men of genius, is fometimes extremely limitcd ; and is intereft- 
ing to the few alone, who know the value, and who can dif- 
tinguith the marks of originality. In confequence too of that 
partiality which every man feels for his own fpeculations, they 
are more in danger of being dogmatical and difputatious, than 
thofe who have no fyftem which they are interefted to defend. 


Tue fame obfervations may be applied to authors. A book 
which contains the difcoveries of one individual only, may 
be admired by a few, who are intimately acquainted with the 
hiftory of the fcience to which it relates, but it has little chance 
for popularity with the multitude. An author who poffeffes 
induftry fufficient to colle& the ideas of others, and judgment 
fufficient to arrange them {kilfully, is the moft likely perfon ta 
acquire a high degree of literary fame: and although, in the 
opinion of enlightened judges, invention forms the chief cha- 
rateriftic of genius, yet it commonly happens that the objeéts 
of public admiration are men who are much lefa diftinguithed 
by this quality, than by extenfive learning and cultivated tafte. 
Perhaps too, for the multitude, the latter clafs of authors is the 
moft ufeful; as their writings contain the more folid difcoveries 
which others have brought to light, feparated from thofe errors 


with which truth is often blended in the firft formation of a 
fyftem. 
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Of Imagination. 


SECTION LL 


Analyis of Imagination, 
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I Have already endeavoured to draw the line between c H A P, 


Conception and Imagination. The province of the former 
is to prefent us with an exact tranfcript of what we have for- 
merly felt and perceived: that of the latter, to make a felection 
of qualities and of circumftances, from a variety of different 
objects, and by combining and difpofing thefe to form a new 
cteation of its own. 


Tue operations of Imagination, however, are by no means 
confined to the materials which Conception furnithes; but may 
be equally employed about all the different fubjeéts of our 
knowledge. As it is the fame power of Reafoning which enables 
us to carry on our inveftigations with refpeét to individual ob- 
jets, and with refpect to claffes or genera; fo it was by the fame 
proceffes of analyfis and combination, that the genius of Mil- 

gP2 toa 
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c us ; P. ton produced the Garden of Eden; that of Harrington, the Com- 
laa! monwealth of Oceana; and that of Shakefpeare, the Characters 


of Hamlet and Falftaff. The difference between thefe feveral 
efforts of genius, confifts only in the manner in which the ori- 
ginal materials were acquired: fo far as the power of Imagina- 
tion is concerned, the proceiles are perfe€tly analogous. 


To all thefe various modes in which Imagination may difplay 
itfelf, the greater part of the remarks contained in this chapter 
will be found to apply, under proper limitations; but in order 
to render the fubje€t more obvious to the reader’s examination, 
I thall, in the farther profecution of it, endeavour to convey 
my ideas, rather by means of particular examples, than in the 
form of general principles; leaving it to his own judgment to 
determine, with what modifications the conclufions to which 
we are led, may be extended to other combinations of cir- 
cumflances. 


Amons the innumerable illuftrations which this extenfive 
fubje& prefents to our choice, the combinations which the mind 
forms out of materials fupplied by the power of Conception, re- 
commend themfelves ftrongly, both by their fimplicity, and by 
the interefting nature of the difcuffions to which they lead. Of 
thefe materials, a very large “proportion have been originally 
colle&ted by the fenfe of fight; a fenfe which introduces a much 
greater variety of pleafures to the mind, than any of the others; 
and the perceptions of which, the mind has, upon that account, 
a peculiar enjoyment in recalling. It is this fenfe, accord- 
ingly, which, in the - inftance, fupplies the painter and the 

ftatuary, 
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ftatuary, with aff the fubjeéts upon which their genius is exei- CH oe 


cifed ; and which furnifhes to the defcriptive Poet, by far the (Lmpmesl 


greater part of the materials of his art. The very etymology of 
the word Imagination has a reference to vilible objects; and, 
in its moft ordinary acceptation, it is either ufed as fynonymous 
with the conception of fuch objects, or is applied to cafes in 
which this is the principal faculty employed. I mention thefe 
circumftances, in order to fatisfy the reader, why fo many of 
the illuftrations which occur in the following inquiries are 
borrowed from the arts of Painting and of Poetry. 


Ir -was already obferved, that Imagination is a complex 
power™, It includes Conception or fimple Apprehenfion, which 
enables us to form a notion of thofe former objects of perception 
or of knowledge, out of which we are to make a felection; 
AbftraGtion, which feparates the feleéted materials from the 
qualities and circumftances which are connected with them in 
nature; and Judgment or Tafte, which fele@s the materials, 
and directs their combination. To thefe powera, we may add, 
that particular habit of affociation to which I formerly gave the 
name of Fancy; as it is this which prefents to our choice, all 
the different materials which are fubfervient to the efforts of 
Imagination, and which may therefore be confidered as forming 
the ground-work of poetical genius. 


To ifuftrate thefe obfervations, let us confider the fteps by 
which Milton muft have proceeded in creating his imaginary 
Garden of Eden, When he firft propofed to himfelf that fub- 


See page 134+ ; 
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c a P. jet of defcription, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that a variety of 
we the moft firiking fcenes which he had feen crowded into his 


mind. The Affociation of Ideas fuggefted them, and the power 
of Conception placed each of them before him with all its beau- 
tics and imperfeétions. In every natural fcene, if we deftine it 
for any particular purpofe, there are defects and redundancies, 
which art may fometimes, but cannot always, correct. But the 
power of Imagination is unlimited. She can create and anni- 
hilate ; and difpofe, at pleafure, her woods, her rocks, and 
her rivers. Milton, accordingly, would not copy his Eden 
from any one fcene, but would fele&t from each the features 
which were muft eminently beautiful. The power of Abftrac- 
tion enabled him to .nake the feparation, and Tafte directed 
him in the feleGion. Thus he was furnifhed with his mate- 
rials; by a fkilful combination of which, he has created a land- 
{cape, more perfect probably in all its parts, than was ever 
realifed in nature; and certainly very different from any thing 
which this country exhibited, at the period when he wrote. 
Jt isa curious remark of Mr. Walpole, that Milton’s Eden is 
free from the defects of the old Englith garden, and is imagined 
on the fame principles which it was referved for the prefent age 
to carry into execution. 


From what has been faid, it is fufficiently evident, that 
Imagination is not a fimple power of the mind, like Attention, 
Conception, or Abftraétion ; but that it is formed by a com- 
bination of various faculties. It is farther evident, that it muft 
appear under very different forms, in the cafe of different indi- 
viduals ; as fome of its component parts are liable to be greatly 

influenced 
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influenced by habit, and other accidental circumftances. The © ea 
variety, for example, of the materials out of which the com: Cu--—-ew 


binations of the Poet or the Painter are formed, will depend 
much on the tendency of external fituation, to ftore the mind 
with a multiplicity of Conceptions; and the beauty of thefe 
combinations will depend entirely on the fuccefs with which the 
power of Tafte has been cultivated. What we call, therefore, the 
power of Imagination is not the gift of nature, but the refult of 
acquired habits, aided by favourable circumftances. Itis not an 
original endowment of the mind, but an accomplifhment formed 
by experience and fituation; and which, in its different gra~ 
dations, fills up all the interval between the firft efforts of 


untutored genius, aud the fublime creations of Raphael or of 
Milton, 


AN uncommon degree of Imagination conflitutes poetical 
genius; a talent which, although chiefly difplayed in poetical 
compofition, is alfo the foundation (though not precifely in 
the fame manner) of various other arts. A few remarks on the 
relation which Imagination bears to fome of the moft inte- 
refting of thefe, will throw additional light on its nature and. 
office. 
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SECTION IL 


Of Imagination confidered in its Relation to fome of the 
Fine Arts. 


AMONG the Arts connected with Imagination, fome not 

only take their rife from this power, but produce objetts 
which are addreffed to it, Others cake their rife from [magina- 
tion, but produce objects which are addrefled to the power of 
Perception. 


To the latter of thefe two claffes of Arts, belongs that of Gar- 
dening; or, as it has been lately called, the Art of creating 
Land{cape. In this Art, the defigner is limited in his creation 
by nature; and his only province is to corre&t, to improve, and 
to adorn. As he cannot repeat his experiments, in order to 
obferve the effet, he muft call up, in his imagination, the fcene 
which he means to produce; and apply to this imaginary fcene 
his tafte and his judgment; or, in other words, to a lively con- 
ception of vifible objeéts, he muft add a power (which long 
experience and attentive obfervation alone can give him) of 
judging beforehand, of the effect which they would produce, 
if they were aQually exhibited to his fenfes. This power forms, 
what Lord Chatham beautifully and expreffively called, the pro- 

phetic 
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phetic Eye of Tafte; that eye which (if I may borrow the lan~ © veo. 
guage of Mr. Gray,) “ fees all the beauties that a place is W+-—» 


* faiceptible of, long before they are born; and when it plants 
* a feedling, already fits under the thade of it, and enjoys the 
“ effet it will have, from every point of view that lies in the 
“ profped*.” But although the artift who creates a landfcape, 
copies it from his imagination, the {fcene which he exhibits is 
addreffed to the fenfes, and may produce its full effet on the 
minds of others, without any effort on their part, either of 
imagination or of conception. 


To: prevent being mifunderftood, it is neceffary for me to 
remark, that, in the laft obfervation, I {peak merely of the natu- 
ral effets produced by a landfcape, and abftra@ entirely from 
the pleafure which may refult from an accidental affociation of 
ideas with a particular fcene. The effect refulting from fuch 
aflociations will depend, in a great meafure, on the livelinefs 
with which the aflociated objets are conceived, and on the 
affe€ting neyture of the pictures which a creative imagination, 
when once roufed, will prefent to the mind; but the pleafures 
thus arifing from the accidental exercife that a landfcape may 
give to the imagination, muft not be confounded with thofe 
which it is aaturally fitted to produce. 


In Painting, (excepting in thofe iaftences in which it exhibits 
a faithful copy of a particular objeét,) the original idea muft be 


* Gray’s Works, by Mason, p, 277. 
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ara formed in the imagination: and, in moft cafes, the exercife of 
———_ imagination muft concur with perception, before the picture 


can produce that effe& on the mind of the fpectator which the 
artift has in view. Painting, therefore, does not belong en- 
tirely to either of the two claffes of Arts formerly mentioned, 
but has fomething in common with them both. 


In fo far as the Painter aims at copying exa&ly what 
he fees, he may be guided mechanically by general rules; 
and he requires no aid from that creative genius which is cha- 
racteriftical of the Poet. The pleafure, however, which refults 
from painting, confidered mercly as an imitative art, is ex- 
tremely trifling ; and is fpecifically different from that which it 
aims to produce, by awakening the imagination. Even in 
portrait-painting, the fervile copyift of nature is regarded in no 
higher light than that of a tradefman. “ Deception,” (as 
Reynolds has excellently obferved,) ‘ inftead of advancing the 
“ art, is, in reality, carrying it back to its infant ftate. The 
“ firft effays of painting were certainly nothing but mere 
** imitations of individual objeéts; and when this amounted to 
“ a deception, the artift had accomplifhed his purpofe *.” 


Wuew the hiftory or the landfcape Painter indulges his 
genius, in forming new combinations of his own, he vies with 
the Poet in the nobleft exertion of the poetical art: and he 
avails himielf of his profeffional fkill, as the Poet avails himfelf 


* Notes on Mason’s Tranfation of Faesnoy’s Poem on the Art of 
Painting, p. 114. 
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of language, only to convey the ideas in his mind. To deceive © ia - rs 
the eye by accurate reprefentations of particular forms, is no fy 


longer his aim ; but, by the touches of an expreffive pencil, to 
fpeak to the imaginations of others. Imitation, therefore, is 
not the end which he propofes to himfelf, but the means which 
he employs in order to accomplith it: nay, if the imitation be 
carried fo far as to preclude all exercife of the fpectator’s ima- 
gination, it will difappoint, in a great meafure, the purpofe of 
the artift. 


In Poetry, and in every other fpecies of compofition, in which 
one ferfon attempts, by means of language, to prefent to the 
mind of another, the gbjects of his own imagination; this 
power is neceflary, though not in the fame degree, to the 
author and to the reader. When we perufe a defcription, we 
naturally feel a difpofition to form, in our own minds, a dif- 
tin@ piature of what is defcribed; and in proportion to the 
attention and intereft which the fubje& excites, the piéture be- 
comes fteady and determinate, It is fcarcely poffible for us to 
hear much of a particular town, without forming fome notion 
of its figure and fize and fituation; and in reading hiftory and 
poetry, I believe it feldom happens, that we do not annex 
imaginary appearances to the names of our favourite cha- 
racters. It is, at the fame time, almoft certain, that the 
imaginations of no two men coincide upon fuch occafions ; 
and, therefore, though both may be pleafed, the agreeable im- 
preffions which they feel, may be widely different from each 
other, according as the pictures by which they are produced 
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P. are more or lefe happily imagined. Hence it is, that when a: 


tenes perfon accuftomed to dramatic reading fees, for the firft time, 


one of his favourite characters reprefented on the ftage, he is 
generally diflatisfied with the exhibition, however eminent the 
aétor may be; and if he fhould happen, before this reprefenta- 
tion, to have been very familiarly acquainted with the charac- 
ter, the cafe may continue to be the fame through life. For 
my own part, I have never received from any Falftalf on the 
ftage, half the pleafure which Shakefpeare gives me in the 
olofet; and I am perfuaded, that I fhould feel fome degree of 
uneafinefs, if I were prefent at any attempt to perfonate the 
figure or the voice of Don Quixote or Sancho Panca. It js not 
always that the aGtor, on fuch occafions, falls fhort of our ex- 
pectation. He difappoints us, by exhibiting fomething different 
from what our imagination had anticipated, and which confe~ 
quently appears to us, at the moment, to be an unfaithful repre- 
fentation of the Poet’s idea: and until a frequent repetition of the 
performance has completely obliterated our former impreflions, 
it is impoffible for us to form an adequate eftimate of its 
merit. 


Simin4r obfervations may be applied to other fubjedts. The 
fight of any natural fcene, or of any work of art, provided we 
have not previoufly heard of it, commonly produces a greater 
effect, at fir, than ever afterwards: but if, in confequence of a 

iption,. we have been led to form a previous notion of it, I 
apprebend, the effect will be found lefs pleafing, the firk time 
‘¥.is feen, than.the fecand. Although the defcription fhould fall 

fhort 
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fhort greatly of the reality, yet the difappointment which we C y Pe 
feel, on meeting with fomething different from what we cx- ieee 


pected, diminithes our fatisfaction. The fecond time we {ee 
the fcene, the effect of novelty is indeed lefs than before; but it 
is ftill confiderable, and the imagination now anticipates no# 
thing which is not realifed in the perception. 


Tue remarks, which have been made, afford a fatiefactory 
reafon why fo few are to be found who have a genuine relifh 
for the beauties of poetry. The defigns of Kent and of Brown 
evince in their authors a degree of imagination entirely analogous 
to that of the defcriptive poet; but when they are once exer 
cuted, their beauties, (excepting thofe which refult from affocia- 
tion,) meet the eye of every {peQtator. In poetry the effect 
is inconfiderable, unlefs upon a mind which poffefles fome de 
gree of the author’s genius; a mind amply furnifhed, by its 
previous habits, with the means of interpreting the language 
which he employs; and able, by its own imagination, to co- 
operate with the efforts of his art. 


Ir has been often remarked, that the general words which 
expres complex ideas, feldom convey precifely the fame mean- 
ing to different individuals, and that hence arifes much of the 
ambiguity of language. ‘The fame obfervation holds, in no 
inconfiderable degree, with rafpe&t to the names of fenfible 
objets. When the words River,,Moumtain, Grove, occur in 
a defcription, a perfon of lively conceptions naturally thinks of 
fome particular river, mountain, and grove, that have made an 
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impreflion on his mind; and whatever the notions are, which 
he is led by his imagination to form of thefe objeéts, they muft 
neceffurily approach to the ftandard of what he has feen. Hence 
itis evident fhat, according to the different habits and educa- 
tion of individuals; according to the livelinefs of their concep- 
uons, and according to the creative power of their imaginations, 
‘the fame words will produce very different effects on different 
tuinds. When a perfon who has received his education in the 
country, reads a defcription of a rural retirement; ‘the houfe, 
the river, the woods, to which he was firft accuftomed, prefent 
themfelves fpontaneoufly to his conception, accompanied, per- 
haps, with the recolle€tion of his early friendfhips, ahd all 
thofe pleafing ideas which are commonly affociated with the 
fcenes of childhood and of youth. How different is the effect 
of the deftription upon his mind, from what it would produce 
on one who has paffed his tender years at a diftance from the 
‘beauties of nature, and whofe infant {ports are connected in his 
anemory with the gloomy alleys of a commercial city ! 


Bur it is not only in interpreting the particular words of a 
defcription, that the powers of Imagination and Conception are 
employed. They are farther necefliry for filling up the dif- 
ferent parts of that picture, of which the moft minute defcriber 
can only trace the outline. In the belt defctiption, there is 
much left to the reader to fupply; and the effe& which it pro- 
duces on his mind will depend, in a confiderable'degrée, on the 
invention and tafte“with which the picture is firiithed. It is 
therefore poffible, on the one hand, that the happieft efforts of 


poetical 
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poetical genius may be perufed with perfect indifference by aman C H Fl 
of found judgment, and not deftitute of natural fenfibility ; and hence 


on the other hand, that a cold and common-place defcription 
may be the means of awakening, in a rich and glowing ima- 
gination, a degree of enthufiafm unknown to the author. 


Act the different arts which I have hitherto mentioned as 
taking rife from the, imagination, have this in common, that 
their primary object is to pleafe. This obfervation applies to 
the art of poetry, no lefs than to the others; nay, it is this cir- 
cumftance which characterifes poetry, and diftinguifhes it from 
all the-other claffes of literary compofition, The objeG of the 
Philofopher is to inform and enlighten mankind; that of the 
Orator, to acquire an afcendant over the will of others, by 
bending to his own purpofes their judgments, their imagina- 
tions, and their pafflions: but the primary and the diftinguifh- 
ing aim of the Poet is, to pleafe ; and the principal refource which 
he poffeffes for this purpofe, is by addreffing the imagination. 
Sometimes, indeed, he may feem to encroach on the province 
of the Philofopher or of the Orator; but, in thefe inftances, he 
only borrows from them the means by which he accomplithes 
hie end. If he attempts to €nlighten and to inform, he addreffes 
the underftanding only*as a vehicle of pleafure: if he makes an 
appeal to the paffions, it is only to paffions which it is pleafing 
to indulge. The Philofopher, in like manner, in order to ac- 
complith his end of inftrution, may find it expedient, occa- 
fionally, to amufe the imagination, or to make an appeal to the 
pafions: the Orator may, at one time, ftate to his hearers a 


procefs of reafoning; at another, a calm narrative of fads; 
and, 
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CHAP and, ata third, he may give the reins to poetical fancy. But 
femrywmes ‘till the ultimate end of the Philofopher is to inftrnd, and of 


the Oratot to perfuade ; and whatever means they make ufe of, 
which are not fubéervient to this purpofe, are out of place, and 
obitrud the effedt of their labours. 


Tur meafured compofition in which the Poet expreffes him~ 
felf, is only one of the means which he employs to pleafe. 
As the delight which he conveys to the imagination, is height- 
ened by the other agreeable impreflions which he can unite in 
the mind at the fame time; he ftudies to beftow, upon the me- 


-dium of commuaication which he employs, all the various 


beauties of which it is fufceptible. Among thefe beauties, the 
harmony of numbers is not the leaft powerful; for its effect is 
conftant, and does not interfere with any of the other pleafures 
which language produces. A fucceffion of agreeable percep- 
tions is kept up by the organical effe& of’ words upon the ear; 
while they inform the underftanding by their perfpicuiry and 
precifion, or pleafe the imagination by the pictures they fuggelt, 

or touch the heart by the affociations they awaken. Of all 
thefe charms of language, the Poet may avail himfelf; and 
they are all fo many infruments of pis art. To the Philofopher’ 
and the Orator.they may occgfonally bg of ufe; and to both 
they muft be conflantly fo far an object of attention, that no~ 
thing may occur in, their, compofitions, which may difract the 
attention, by offending either the ear or the taftes Ddut the 
Post muft not reft datisfied with; this négative praife. Pleafure 
is the end pf his ait; and the more numerous the fources of it 
which he can apen, the greater will be the effect produced by 
the efforts of his genius. 
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THE province of the poet is limited only by the variety C H_A P. 
of human enjoyments, Whatever is in the reality fubfer- Wo 


vient to our happinefs, is a fource of pleafure, when pre- 
fented to our conceptions, and may fometimes derive from the 
heightenings of imagination, a momentary charm, which we 
exchange with reluctance for the fubftantial gratifications of the 
fenfes. The province of the painter, and of the ftatuary, is 
confined to the imitation of vifible obje@s, and to the exhibition 
of fuch intellectual and moral qualities, as the human body 
is fitted to exprefs. In ornamental archite€ture, and in orna- 
mental gardening, the fole aim of the artift is to give pleafure 
to the eye, by the beauty or fublimity of material forms. But to 
the poet all the various charms of external nature; all that is 
amiable or interefting, or refpe€table in human character; all 
that excites and engages our benevolent affections ; all thofe 
truths which make the heart feel itfelf better and more happy ; 
all thefe fupply materials, out of which he forms and peoples a 
world of his own, where no inconveniences damp our enjoy- 
ments, and where no shades darken our profpedts. 


Tuar the pleafures of poetry arife chiefly from the’ agree- 
able feelings which it conveys to the mind, by awakening the 
imagination, is a propofition which may feem too obvious to 
ftand in need of proof. As the ingenious Inquirer, however, 
into “ the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,” 
has difputed the common notions upon this fubje@t, I fhall con- 
fider fome of the principal arguments by which he has fupported 
‘his opinion. 
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Tue leading principle of the theory which I am now to 


examine is, ‘“ That the common effect of poetry is not to 


ee 


it, 


raife ideas of things;” or, as I would rather chufe to exprefs 
its common effeét is not to give exercife to the powers of 


conception and imagination. ‘That I may not be accufed 
of mifreprefentation, I fhall ftate the doétrine at length in 
the words of the author. ‘“ If words have all their poffible ex- 
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tent of power, three effects arife in the mind of the hearer. 
The firft isthe found; the fecond, the pic7ure, or reprefentation 
of the thing fignified by the found; the third is, the affection 
of the foul produced by one or by both of the foregoing. 
Compounded abftraét words, (honour, juftice, liberty, and the 
like) produce the firft and the laft of thefe effects, but not the 
fecond. Simple abftracts are ufed to fignify fome one fimple 
idea, without much adverting to others which may chance 
to attend it; as blue, green, hot, cold, and the like: thefe 
are capable of effecting all three of the purpofes of words; 
as the aggregate words, man, caftle, horfe, &c. are in a yet 
higher degree. But I am of opinion, that the moft general 
effect even of thefe words, does not arife from their forming 
pictures of the feveral things they would reprefent in the 
imagination ; becaufe, on a very diligent examination of my 
own mind, and getting others to confider theirs, I do not 
find that once in twenty times any fuch picture is formed; 
and when it is, there is moft commonly a particular effort 
of the imagination for that purpofe. But the aggregate words 
operate, as I faid of the compound abftraéts, not by prefenting 
any image to the mind, but by having from ufe the fame effect 
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AGI 
** on being mentioned, that their original has when it is‘feen. C HA P. 
‘* Suppofe we were to read a paflage to this effet: “ The river eatin 
Danube rifes in a moift and mountainous foil in the heart of 
Germany, where, winding to and fro, it waters feveral prin- 
cipalities, until turning into Auftria, and Icaving the walls of 
Vienna, it pafles into Hungary; there, with a vaft flood, 
“* augmented by the Saave and the Drave, it quits Chriftendom, 
* and rolling through the barbarous countries which border on 
* Tartary, it enters by many mouths into the Black Sea.” In 
“ this defcription many things are mentioned; as mountains, 
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“ rivers, cities, the fea, &c. But let any body examine him-~ 
 {elf,'and fee whether he has had impreffed on his imagination 
“ any pictures of a river, mountain, watery foil, Germany, 
“ 8c. Indeed, it is impoflible, in the rapidity and quick fuc- 
* ceffion of words in converfation, to have ideas both of the 
* found of the word, and of the thing reprefented; befides, fome 
“ words exprefling real effences, are fo mixed with others of a 
“ gencral and nominal import, that it is impraQticable to jump 
“ from fenfé to thought, from particulars to generals, from 
“ things to words, in fuch a manner as to anf{wer the purpofes 
of life; nor is it neceflary that we fhould.” 


In farther confirmation of this doctrine, Mr. Burke refers 
to the poetical works of the late amiable and ingenious Dr, 
Blacklock. ‘ Here,” fays he, “is a poct, doubtlefs as much 
“ affected by bis own deferiptions, as any that reads thm can 
be; and yet he is affected with this trong enthufiafm, by 
“ things af which he neither has, nor can poffibly have, any 
s idea, farther than that of a bare found; and why may not 

3R2 * thofe 
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 thofe who read his works be affected in the fame manner that 
“ he was, with as little of any real ideas of the things de- 
“ f{cribed ?” 


Brrort I proceed to make any remarks on thefe paffages, I 
muft obferve in general, that I perfe&tly agree with Mr. Burke, 
in thinking that a very great proportion of the words which we 
habitually employ, have no effect to “ raife ideas in the mind ;” 
or to exercife the powers of conception and imagination. My 
notions on this {ubject I have already fufficiently explained in 
treating af Abftraction, 


I aGree with him farther, that a great proportion of the 
words which are ufed in poetry and eloquence, produce very 
powerful effects on the mind, by exciting emotions which we 
have been accuftomed to affociate with particular founds; with- 
out leading the imagination to form to itfelf any pidtures or 
reprefentations: and his account of the manner in which 
fuch words operate, appears to me fatisfactory. ‘ Such words 
“are in reality but mere founds; but they are founds, 
which, being ufed on particular occafions, wherein we re- 
“ceive fome good, or fuffer fome evil; or fee others af- 
“ feted with good or evil; or which we hear applied to other 
interefting things or events; and being applied in fueh a 
variety of cafes, that we know readily by habit to what things 
they belong, they produce in the mind, whenever they are 
afterwards mentioned, effects fimilar to thofe of their occa- 
“ fions. The founds being often ufed without reference to any 
“ partictilar occafion, and carrying ftill their firft impreffions, 
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“ they at laft utterly lofe their connexion with the particular C H a P. 
** occafiens that gave rife to them; yet the found, without any ees 


** annexed notion, continues to operate as before.” 


NOTWITHSTANDING, however, thefe conceffions, I cannot 
admit that it is in this way that poetry produces its principal 
effect. Whence is it that general and abftra& expreffions are 
fo tame and lifelefs, in comparifon of thofe which are particular 
and figurative? Is it not becaufe the former do not give any 
exercife to the imagination, like the latter? The abftraGt words 
piety and refignation (for example) may undoubtedly excite fome 
emotion, in confequence of fuch affociations as Mr. Burke has 
defcribed; but how different is their effet, from that of the 
picture prefented in the two laft lines of the following paffage ? 


«© A hermit on the banks of Trent, 

«¢ Far from the world’s bewildering maze, 
«¢ To humbler fcenes of calm content 

“ Had fled, from brighter, bufier days. 


If, haply, from his guarded breaft 

« Should fteal the unfufpected figh, 
And memory, an unbidden gueft, 

ss With former paffions fill’d his eye ; 


« Then pious hope and duty prais’d 

“ The wifdom of th’ unerring fway ; 
And while bis eye to beaven he rats’d, 
“ Its filent water funk away.” 
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IN treating of abftra€tion I formerly remarked, that the per- 


fection of philofophical language is to approach as nearly as 
poflible 
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CH AP. poflible to that fpecies of language we employ in algebra, and 
i to exclude every expreffion which has a tendency to divert the 


attention by exciting the imagination, or to bias the judgment 
by cafual affociations. For this purpofe the philofopher ought 
to be fparing in the employment of figurative words, and to 
convey his notions by general expreflions which have been ac- 
curately defined. To the orator who wifhes to miflead the 
underftanding, or to influence the paffions, it may, on the fame 
account, be frequently ufeful to clothe his reafoning ina language 
approaching to that of poetry. ence may be traced a variety 
of rules, with refpect to propriety of ftyle, in thefe two kinds 
of compofition ; which rules can only be afcertained by'con- 
fidering the different ends which the pAifofopher and the orator 
have in view. 


In poetry, as truths and facts are introduced, not for the 
purpofe of information, but to convey pleafure to the mind, 
nothing offends more, than thofe general expreflions which form 
the great inftrument of philofophical reafoning. The original 
pleafures, which it is the aim of poetry to recal to the mind, are 
all derived from individual objets; and, of confequence, (with 
a very few exceptions, which it does not belong to my prefent 
fubje& to enumerate,) the more particular, and the more ap- 
propriated its language is, the greater will be the charm it 
poffeffes. 


Wirs refpeé to the defcription of the courfe of the Danube 
already quoted, I fhall not difpute the refult of the experi- 
ment to be as the author reprefents it, That words may often be 
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applied to their proper purpofes, without our Annexing any C : “A Pr, 
particular notions to them, I have formerly thewn at great 4 a" 


length ; and I fhall admit that the meaning of this defcription 
may be fo underftood. But to be underftood, is not the fole 
object of the poet: his primary object, is to pleafe; and the 
pleafure which he conveys will, in general, be found to be pro- 
portioned to the beauty and livelinefs of the images which he 
fuggefts. In the cafe of a poet born blind, the effect of poctry 
muft depend on other caufes; but whatever opinion we may 
form on this point, it appears to me impoffible, that fuch a poet 
fhould receive, even from his own defcriptions, the fame degree 
of pleafure which they may convey to a reader, who is capable 
of conceiving the fcenes which are defcribed. Indeed this in- 
ftance which Mr. Buike produces in fupport of his theory, is 
fufficient of itfelf to thew, that the theory cannot be true in the 
extent in which it is ftated. 


By way of contraft to the defcription of the Danube, I fhall 
quote a ftanza from Gray, which affords a very beautiful ex- 
ample of the two different effects bf poetical expreffion. The 
pleafure conveyed by the two laft lines refolves almoft entirely 
into Mr. Burke’s principles; but, great as this pleafure is, how 
inconfiderable is it in comparifon of that arifing from the con- 
tinued aud varied exercife which the preceding lines give to the 


imagination? 


« In climes beyond the folar road, 
« Whire thay forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
«© The muie has broke the twilght-gloom, 


« To cheer the fhiv’ring native’s dull abode. 
ce And 
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«© And oft, beneath the od’rous fhade 

€ Of Chili’s boundlefs forefts laid, 

«¢ She deigns to hear the favage youth repeat, 

*¢ In loofe numbers wildly fweet, 

« Their feather-cinétur’d chiefs, and dufky loves. 

«© Her track where’er the goddefs roves, 

«« Glory purfue, and generous fhame, 

** Th’ unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy flame. 


I cannot help remarking further, the effet of the folemn 
and uniform flow of the verfe in this exquifite ftanza, in re- 
tarding the pronunciation of the reader; fo as to arreft his at- 
tention to every fucceflive pi@ure, till it has time to produce its 
proper impreffion. More of the charm of poetical rythm 
arifes from this circumftance, than is commonly imagined. 


To thofe who with to ftudy the theory of poetical ex- 
preffion, no author in our language affords a richer variety of 
illuftrations than the poet laft quoted. His merits, in many 
other refpects, are great; but his fkill in this particular is more 
peculiarly ftriking. How much he had made the principles of 
this branch of his art an objeQ of ftudy, appears from his 
letters publifhed by Mr. Mafon. 


I HAVE fometimes thought, that, in the laft line of the fol- 
lowing paffge, he had in view the two different effects of 
words alfeady defcribed ; the effect of fome, in awakening the 
powers of Conception and Imagination; and that of others, in 
exciting affociated emotions : 


“ Hark, 
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“ Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 
“ Bright-ey’d Fancy hovering o’er, 
*€ Scatters from her pictur’d urn, 
«* Thoughts, that breathe, and words, that burn,’—= 


SECTION II. 


Continuation of the fame Subjelt.—Relation of Imagination and of 
Tafte to Genius. 


ROM the remarks made in the foreroing Seétions, it is 
obvious, in what manner a perfon accuftomed to analife and 
combine his conceptions, may acquire an idea of beauties fupe- 
rior to any which he has feen realifed. It may alfo be eafily 
inferred, that a habit of forming fuch intelletual combinations, 
and of remarking their effets on our own minds, muft contri- 
bute to refine and to exalt the Talte, to a degree which it never 
can attain in thofe men, who ftudy fo improve it by the obfer- 
vation and comparifon of external objects only. 


A CULTIVATED Tafte, combined with a creative Imagination 
conititutes Genius in the Fine Arts. Without tafte, imagination 
could produce only a random analyfis and combination of Sur 
conceptions ; and without imagination, tafte woulda deftitute 
of the faculty of invention. Thefe two ingredients of genius 
may be mixed together in all poflible proportions ; Sind evhere 


cither is poffefled in a degree remarkably excceding what falls 
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C HAP. to the ordinary fhare of mankind, it may compenfate in fome 
wy meafure fora deficiency in the other. An uncommonly correét 


tafte, with little imagination, if it does not produce works 
which cxcite admiration, produces at leaft nothing which can 
offend. An uncommon fertility of imagination, even when it 
offends, excites our wonder by its creative power; and fhews 
what it could have performed, had its exertions been guided by 
a more perfect model. 


In the infancy of the Arts, an union of thefe two powers in 
the fame mind is neceffary for the production of every work of 
genius. Tufte, without imagination, is, in fuch a fituation, 
impoffible; for, as there are no monuments of antient genius 
on which it can be formed, it muft be the refult of experiments, 
which nothing but the imagination of every individual can 
enable him to make. Such a tafte muft neceflarily be imper- 
fect, in confequence of the limited experience of which it is the 
refult; but, without imagination, it could not have been ac- 
quired even in this imperfect degree. 


In the progrefs of the Arts the cafe comes to be altered. The 
prode 2: 8 of genius accumulate to fuch an extent, that tafte 
if ad by a careful ftudy of the works of others; and, 
ination had ferved as a neceflary foundation for 
Bins now to invade the province of imagina- 
Manations which the latter faculty has been em- 
» during a long fucceffion of ages, approach to 
yefent fuch ample materials to a judicious felec- 
p& high ftandard of excellence, continually prefent 

to 
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of imagination, will, in time, produce performances, not only Com —~—w 


more free from faults, but incomparably more powerful in their 
effets, than the moft original efforts of untutored genius; 
which, guided by an uncultivated tafte, copies after an inferior 
model of perfection. What Reynolds obferves of Painting, may 
be applied to all the other Fine Arts: that, “ as the Painter, 
“ by bringing together in one piece, thofe beauties, which are 
“ difperfed amongft a great variety of individuals, produces a 
* figure more beautiful than can be found in nature; fo that 
“ artift who can unite in himfelf the excellencies of the various 
“ painters, will approach nearer to perfection than any of his 


* mafters *,” 


SECTION Iv. 


Of the Influence of Jmagination on Human Charadter and 
Happinefs. 


HUITHERTO we have confidered the power of Imagination 

chiefly as it is connected with the Fine Arts# But it 
deferves our attention ftill more, on account of its extenfive 
influence on human charaéter and happinefs. 


Tus lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are en- 
tirely occupied with the objedts of their prefent perceptions : 


© P. 226. 
352 and 
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¢ Ber Pe and the cafe is nearly the fame with the inferior orders of our 
w—-——_ own fpecies. One of the principal effe&ts which a liberal edu- 


cation produces on the mind, is to accuftom us to withdraw 
our attention from the objedts of fenfe, and to dire it, at plea- 
iure, to thofe intellectual combinations which delight the ima- 
gination. Even, however, among men of cultivated under~ 
ftandings, this faculty is poflefled in very unequal degrees by 
different individuals; and thefe differences (whether refulting 
from original conftitution or from early education) lay the foun- 
dation of fome ftriking varieties in human character. 


Wuar we commonly call fenfibility, depends, in a great 
meafure, on the power of imagination. Point out to two men, 
any object of diftrefs;—a man, for example, reduced by mif- 
fortune from eafy circumftances to indigence, The one feels 
merely in proportion to what he perceives by his fenfes. The 
other follows, in imagination, the unfortunate man to his dwel- 
ling, and partakes with him and his family in their domeftic 
diftreffes. He liftens to their converfation, while they recal 
to remembrance the flattering profpeéts which they once in- 
dulged; the circle of friends they had been forced to leaves 
the liberal plans of education which were begun and interrupted ; 
and piQures out to himfelf all, the various refources which de- 
Ticacy and pride fuggeft, to conceal poverty from the world. 
As he proceeds in the painting, his fenfibility increafea, and he 
weeps, not for what he fees, bet for what he imagines. It 
wi be faid, that it wae hie feuffbility which originstly roufed 
bis imagination; agd the obfervation is undoubtedly true; but 
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it is equally evident, on the other hand, that the Warmth of Lis C HA ? 


imagination increafes and prolongs his fenfibility. 


Tunis is beautifully illuftrated in the Sentimental Journey of 
Sterne. While engiged in a train of refeQions on the ftate 
ptifons in France, the accidental fight of a flarling in a caze 
fuggefts to him the idea of a captive in his dungeo.. He in- 
ee his imagination, “ and looks thiough the twili ght of the 

“ prated door to take the picture.” 


“ I penewp,” (fays he,) “ his body half-wafted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt what kind of fick- 
nefs of the heart it is, wiic’ arifes from fiepe deferrcd. 
Upon looking nearer, I faw him pale and feverifh: in thirty 
years the weftern breeze had not ot ~ fanned his "lood: he 
had feen no fun, no moon, in allthat time, nor had the voice 
of friend or kinfman breathed through his lattice. ——His 
children———But here my heart began to bleed, and I was 
* forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 
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“ He was fitting upon the ground, in the fartheft corner of 
“ his dungeon, oma little ftraw, which was alternately his chair 
and bed: a little catender of {mall fticks was laid at the head, 
notched all over with.the difmal days and nights he had paffed 
there:-—he had one of thefe little flicks in his hand, and 
with a rufty nail he wae etching another day of mifery to add 
to the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted 
up adopetess eye towards the door, then caft it down—-thook 
his head, and went on with his work of affliction.” 
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Tue foregoing obfervations may account,.in part, for the 
effe&t which exhibitions of fictitious diftrefs produce on fome 
perfons, who do not difcover much fenfibility to the diftreffes 
af real life. In a Novel, or a Tragedy, the pi@ure is com- 
pletely finifhed in all its parts; and we are made acquainted, 
not only with every circumftance on which the diftrefs turns, 
but with the fentiments and feelings of every character with 
refpect to his fituation. In real life we fee, in general, only 
detached fcenes of the Tragedy; and the impreffion is flight, 
unlefs imagination finithes the characters, and fupplies the in- 
cidents that are wanting. 


Ir is not only to fcenes of diftrefs that imagination in- 
creafes our fenfibility. It gives us a deuble fhare in the profpe- 
rity of others, and enables us to partake, wath a more lively 
intereft, in every fortunate iacident that occurs either to indi- 
viduals or to communities. Even from, the, productions of the 
earth, and the viciffitudes of the year, it carries forward our 
thoughts to the enjoyments they bring to the fenfitive creation, 
and, by interefting our bentvolent affections in the fcenes we 
behold, lends a new charm to the beauties of nature, 


I wAvE often been inclined to think, that the apparent soldnefs 
and felfithne{s of mankind may be traced, in a great meafure, toa 
want of attention and a want of imagination. In the,cafe of mif- 
fortunes which happen to ourfelves, or to our pear conpexions, 
neither of thefe powers is neceflary to make us acquainted with 
our fituation; fo that we feel, of neceflity, the correfpgndent 
emotions, But without an uncommon degree of both, it is 

impoffible 
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impofhible for any man to comprehend completely,the fituation C H A ?. 
of his neighbour, or to have an idea of a great part of the dif Coejaued 
trefs which exifts in the world. If we feel therefore more for 

ourfelves than for others, the difference is to be afcribed, at 

leaft partly, to this; that, in the former cafe, the fats which 

are the foundation of our feelings, are more fully before us, 

than they poffibly can be'in the latter. 


In order to prevent mifapprehenfions of my meaning, it is 
neceflary for me to add, that I do not mean to deny that it is a 
law of our nature, in cafes in which there is an interference 
between our own intereft and that of othcr men, to give a cer- 
tain degree of preference to ourfelves; even fuppofing our 
neighbour’s fituation to be as completely known to us as our 
own. I only affirm, that, where this preference becomes blame- 
able and unjuft, the effect is to be accounted for partly in the 
way I mentioned *, One ftriking proof of this is, the powerful 
emotions which may be occafionally excited in the minds of 
the moft callous, when the attention has once been fixed, and 
the imagination awakened, by eloquent and circumftantial and 
pathetic defcription. 


A VERY amiable and profound moralift, in the account which 
he has given of the origin of our fenfe of juftice, has, I think, 
drawn a lefs pleafing picture of the natural conftitution of the 
human mind, than is agreeable to truth. “ To difturb,” (fays 


Ps I fly partly; for habits of inattention to the fituation of other men, une 


doublnedly pretogpete fome defeét in the focial affections. 
3 he,) 
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ne) “ the happinefs of our neighbour, merely becaufe it ftands 


in the way of our own; to take from him what is of real ufe 
to him, merely becaufe it may be of equal or of more ufe to 
us; or, to indulge, in this manner, at the expence of other 
people, the natural preference which every man has for his 
own, happinefs above that of other people, is what no impar- 
tial fpe€tator can go along with. Every man is, no doubt, 
firft and principally recommended to his own care; and as 
he is fitter to take care of himfelf than of any other perfon, 
it is.fit and right that it fhould be fo. Every man, therefore, 
is much more deeply interefted in whatever immediately con- 
cerns himielf, than in what concerns any other man: and to 
hear, perhaps, of the death of another perfon with whom we 
have no particular connexion, will give us lefs concérn, will 
fpoil our ftomach, or break our reft, much lefs than a very 
infignificant difafter which has befallen ourfelves. But though 
the ruin of our neighbour may affect us much lefs than a very 
{mall misfortune of our own, we muft not ruin him to pre- 
vent that {mall misfortune, nor even to’ prevent our own 
ruin, We muft here, ag in all other cafes, view ourfelves, 
not fo much according to that light in which we may natu- 
rally appear to ourfelves, as according to that in which we 
naturally appear to others. Though every man may, ac- 
cording to the proverb, be the whole world to himfelf, to the 
weft of mankind he is a moft infignificant part of it. Though 
his own happinefs may be of more importance to him than 
that of all the ‘world befides, to every other perfon it is of 
no more confequence than that of aay other man, Though 
it may be true, therefore, that every individual, in, his own 
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cording to this principle. He feels that, in this preference 
they can never go along with him, and that how natural 
foever it may be to him, it muft always appear exceflive and 
“* extravagant to them. , When he views himfelf in the light 
* in which he is confcious that others will view him, he fees 
that to them he is but one of the multitude, in no refpect 
better than any other in it. If he would ac fo as that the 
impartial f{pectator may enter into the principles of his con- 
* duct, which is what of all things he has the greateft defire to 
do, he muft, upon this, as upon all other occafions, humble 
the arrogance of his felf-love, and bring it down to fome= 
thing which other men can go along with.” 
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I Am ready to acknowledge, that there is much truth in 
this paffage; and that a prudential regard to the opinion 
of others, might teach a man of good fenfe, without the 
aid of more amiable motives, to, conceal his unreafonable 
partialities in favour of himfclf, and to act agreeably to what 
he conceives to be the fentiments of impartial fpectators. But 
I cannot help thinking, that the fact is much too ftrongly ftated 
with refpeét to the natural partiality of felf-love, fuppofing the 
fituation of our neighbours to be as completely prefented to our 
view, as our own muft.of neceflity be. When the Orator 
wifes to combat the felfith paffions of his audience, and to 
roufe them to a fenfe of what they owe to mankind; what mode 
of perfaafion docs nature diGtate to him? Is it to remind them 
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“ breaft, naturally prefers himfelf to all mankind,*yet he dares C a iy P. 
not look mankind in the face, and avow that he acts ac- ey 
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ou P. of the imporfance of the good opinion of the world, and of the 
us neceflity, in order to obtain it, of accommodating their conduc 


to the fentiments of others, rather than to their own feelings ? 
Such confiderations undoubtedly might, with fome men, pro= 
duce a certain effet; and might lead them to aflume the ap~ 
pearance of virtue; but they would never excite a fentiment of 
indignation at the thought of injuftice, or a fudden and invo- 
luntary burft of difinterefted affeCtion. If the Orator can only 
fucceed in fixing their attention to faéts, and in bringing thefe 
faéts home to their imagination by the power of his eloquence, 
he has completely attained his object, No fooner are the faéts 
apprehended, than the benevolent principles of our naturedifplay 
themfelves in afi their beauty. The moft cautious and timid 
lofe, for a moment, all thought of themfelves, and defpifing 
evety confideration of prudence or of fafety, become wholly 
engroffed with the fortunes of others, 


Many other facts, which are commonly alledged as proofs 
of the original felfifhnefs of mankind, may be explained, in part, 
in a fimilar way ; and may be traced to habits of inattention, or 
to a want of imagination, arifing, probably, from fome fault in 
early education, 


»Wuart has now been remarked with refpeé to the focial 
principles, may be applied to all our other paffions, excepting 
thofe which take their rife from the body. They are common~ 
ly ftrong in proportion to the warmth and vigour of the ima- 
gination. 
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Ir is, however, extremely curious, that when ag imagination, C H_A P. 


which is naturally phlegmatic, or which, like thofe of the vul- 
gar, has little activity from a want of culture, is fairly roufed 
by the defcriptions of the Orator or of the Poet, it is more apt 
to produce the violence of enthufiafm, than in minds of a fuperior 
order. By giving this faculty occafional exercife, we acquire a 
great degree of command over it. As we can withdraw the 
attention at pleafure from objects of fenfe, and tranfport 
ourfelves into a world of our own, fo, when we with to mo- 
derate our enthufiafm, we can difmifs the objects of imagina- 
tion, and return to our ordinary perceptions and occupations. 
But in. a mind to which thefe intellectual vifions are not fami- 
liar, and which borrows them completely from the genius 
.of another, imagination, when once excited, becomes perfedly 
ungovernable, and produces fomething like a temporary in- 
fanity. Hence the wonderful effects of popular eloquence on 
the lower orders; effe€ts which are much more remarkable, 
than what it ever produces on men of education. 
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SECTION V. 


Continuation of the fame Subje&.—Inconveniences vefulting from 
an ill-reguiated Imagination. 


I’ was undoubtedly the intention of Nature, that the objects 

of percéption dhould produce much ftronger impreffions on 
the mind than its own operations. And, accordingly, they 
always do fo, when proper care has been taken in early life, ta 
exercife the different principles of our conftitution. But it is 
pofible, by long habits of folitary refleGtion, to reverfe this order 
of things, and to weaken the attention to fenfible obje&s to 
fo great a degree, as to leave the conduct almoft wholly undér 
the influence of imagination. Removed to a diftance from fo- 
ciety, and from the purfuits of life, when, we have been long 
accuftomed to converfe with our own thoughts, and lsaye found 
our activity gratified by “intelleétual exertions, which afford 
fcope to all our powers and affeGtions, without expofing us to 
the inconveniences refulting from the buftle of the world, we 
are apt to contract an unnatural predilection for meditation, 
and to fofe all intereft in external occurtences. In fuch 
@ fituatién too, the mind gradually lofes that command which 
education, when properly conduéted, gives it over the train 
@ its ideas; till at length the moft extravagant dreams 
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of imagination acquire as powerful an influence fn exciting all ¢ ence 
its paffions, as if ‘they were realities. A wild and mountainous od 


country, which prefents but a limited variety of objects, and 
thefe only of fuch a fort as ** awake to folemn thought,” has a 
remarkable effect in cherifhing this enthufiafm. 


Wuen fuch diforders of the imagination have been long con« 
firmed by habit, the evil may perhaps be beyond a remedy; 
Wot in their inferior degrees, much may be expected from our 
own efforts; in particular, from mingling gradually in the 
bufinefs and amufements of the world; or, if we hawe fufficient 
force of mind for the exertion, from refolutely plunging into 
thofe active and interefting and hazardous feenes, which, by 
compelling us to attend to external circumftances, may weaken 
the impreflions of imagination, and ftrengthen thofe produced 
by realities. The advice of the poet, in thefe cafes, is equally 
beautiful and jut : 


“ Gd, foft enthufiaft! quit the cyprefs groves, 

«© Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 

“© Your fad complaint, Go, feek ghe cheerful haunts 
* Of men, and mingle with the buftling*crowd ; 

*¢ Lay fchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the tith 
*¢ Of nobler minds, and pufh them night and day. 

«* Or join the caravan in queft of {cenes 

«¢ New to your eyes, and fhifting every hour, 

«© Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines, 

« Or, more adventurous, rufh into the field 
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4 Whee war grows hot; and raging through the fky, 
«© The lofty trumpet fwells the madd’aing foul; 
“© And in the hardy camp and toilfome march, 
“ Forget all fofter and lef manly cares *. 


The difordered ftate of mind to which thefe obfervations 
refer is the more interefting, that it is chiefly incident to men 
of uncommon fenfibility and genius. It has been often re- 
marked, that there is a connexion between genius and melan- 
choly ; and there is one fenfe of the word melancholy, in which 
the remark is undoubtedly true; a fenfe which it may be dif 
ficult to define, but in which it implies nothing either gloomy 
or malevolent t+. This, I think, is not only confirmed by 
faéts, but may be inferred from fome principles which were 
formerly ftated on the fubje€&t of invention; for as the dif- 
pofition now alluded to has a tendency to retard the cur- 
rent of thought, and to collect the attention of the mind, 
it is peculiarly favourable to the difcovery of thofe pro- 
found conclufions which refult from an accurate examination 
of the lefs obvious relatiqns among our ideas, From the 
fame principles too, may be traced fome of the effects which 
fituation and early educftion produce on the intellectual cha- 
rater. Among the nativés of wild and folitary countries we 
may expect to meet with fublime exertions of poetical ima- 
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gination and of philofophical refearch ; while thofe men whofe C Ls P. 
attention has been diffipated from infancy amidft the buftle of Cee 


the world, and whofe current of thought has been trained to 
yield and accommodate itfelf, every moment, to the rapid fuc- 
ceffion of trifles, which diverfify fafhionable life, acquire, with- 
out any effort on their part, the intellectual habits which are 
favourable to gaiety, vivacity, and wit. 


Wuew a man, under the habitual influence of a warm ima. 
gination, is obliged to mingle occafionally in the {cenes of real 
bufinefs, he is perpetually in danger of being mifled by his own 
enthufiafm. What we call good fenfe in the condua of life, 
confifts chiefly in that temper of mind which enables its pof- 
feffor to view, at all times, with perfect coolnefs and accuracy, 
all the various circumftances of his fituation; fo that each of 
them may produce its due impreffion on him, without any ex- 
aggeration arifing from his own peculiar habits. But to a man 
of an ill-regulated imagination, external circumftances only 
ferve as hints to excite his own thoughts, and the conduct he 
purfues has, in general, far lefs reference to his real fituation, 
than to fome imaginary one, in which he conceives himfelf to 
be placed: in confequence of which, while he appears to him-~ 
{elf to be acting with the moft perfeét wifdom and confiftency, 
he may frequently exhibit to others all the appearances of folly. 
Such, pretty nearly, feems to be the idea which the Author * of 
thé “ Reflexions on the Character and Writings of Roufleau,” 


* Madame de STAEL, 
has 
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on? P. hao formed of that extraordinary man. ‘* His faculties,” we 
Lene are told, “were flow in their operation, but his heart was 
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ardent: it was in confequénce of his own meditations that 
he became impaffioned: he difcovered no fudden emotions, 
but all his feelings grew upon reflexion. It has, perhaps, 
happened to him to fall in love gradually with a woman, 
by dwelling on the idea of her during her abfence. Some- 
times he would part with you with all his former affection ; 
but if an expreffion had efcaped you, which might bear an 
unfavourable conftru€tion, he would recolle& it, examine it, 
exaggerate it, perhaps dwell upon it for a2 month, and con- 
clude by a total breach with you. Hence it was, that there was 
{carcea poffibility of undeceiving him; for thelight which broke 
in upon him at once was not fufficient to efface the wrong 
impreffions which had taken place fo gradually in his mind. 
It was extremely difficult, too, to continue long on an inti- 
mate footing with him. A word, a gefture, furnithed him 
with matter of profound meditation: he conne&ed the moft 
trifling circum ftances like fo many mathematical propofitions, 
and conceived his conclufidns to be fupported by the evidence 
of demonftration. | believe,” continues this ingenious writer, 
that imagination was the ftrongeft of his faculties, and that 
it had almoft abforbed all the reft. He dreamed rather than 
exifted, and the events of his life might be faid, more pro- 
perly, to have paffed in his mind, than without him: a mode 
of being, one fhould have thought, that ought to have {e- 
cured him from diftruft, as it prevented him from obferva- 
tion; but the truth was, it did not hinder him from attempt~ 
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“ ing to obferve; it only rendered his obfervatigns erroneows, C H A P, 
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read his works; but his imagination fometimes interpofed 
between his reafon and his affections, and deftroyed their 
influence: he appeared fometimes void of fenfibility; but 
it was becaufe he did not perceive objeGs fuch as they 
were. Had he feen them with our eyes, his heart would 
have been more affected than ours.” 
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in this very ftriking defcription we fee the melancholy picture 
of fentibility and genius approaching to infanity. It is a cafe, 
probably, that but rarely occurs, in the extent here defcribed : 
but, I believe, there is no man who has lived much in the world, 
who will not trace many refembling features to it, in the circle 
of his own acquaintances: perhaps there are few, who have 
not been occafionally confcious of fome refemblance to it in 
themfelves. 


To thefe obfervations we may add, that by an exceffive in- 
dulgence in the pleafures of imagination, the tafte may ac- 
quire a faftidious refinement unfuitable to the prefent fituation 
of human nature; and thofe intellectual and moral habits, which 
ought to be formed by actual experience of the world, may be 
gradually fo accommodated to the dreams of poetry and ro- 
mance, as to difqualify us for the fcene in which we are deftined 
to at. Such a diftempered ftate of the mind is an endlefs 
fource of error; more particularly when we are placed in thofe 
eritical fituations, in which our conduct determines our future 

3 U happinefs 
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CH AP. happinefs or enifery; and which, on account of this extenfive 
Rise influence on hunian life, form the principal ground-work of 


fiitious compeofition. The effe& of novels, in mifleading the 
paffions of youth, with refpect to the moft interefting and im- 
portant of all relations, is one of the many inftances of the in- 
conveniences refulting from an ill-regulated ¢magination. 


THE paffion of love has been, in every age, the favourite 
fubjeCt of the poets, and has given birth to the fineft produc- 
tions of human genius. Thefe are the natural delight of the 
young-and fufceptible, long before the influence of the paffions 
is felt; and from thefe a romantic mind forms to itfelf an ideal 
model of beauty and perfection, and becomes enamoured with 
itsown creation. On a heart which has been long accuftemed to 
be thus warmed by the imagination, the excellencies of real 
characters make but a flight impreffion: and, accordingly, 
it will be found, that men of a romantic turn, unlefs when 
under the influence of violent paffions, are feldom attached to 
a particular object. Where, indeed, fuch a turn is united with 
a warmth of temperament, the effects are different; but they 
are equally fatal to happinefs. As the diftintions which exift 
among real charaéters are confounded by falfe and exag~ 
gerated conceptions of ideal perfection, the choice is directed 
to fome object by caprice and accident; a flight refem- 
blance is miftaken for an exact coincidence and the defcrip- 
tions of the poet and novellift are applied literally to an indi- 
vidual, who perhaps falls fhost of the common ftandard of 
excellence. lam certain,’ faysthe Authorla& quoted, in her 

account 
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account of the character of Rouffeau, “ that he never formedan C H_A P. 


** attachment which was not founded on caprice. It was illu- 
fions alone that could captivate his paflions; and it was ne~ 
ceflary for him always to accomplith his miftrefs from his 
“ own fancy. Iam certain alfo,” the adds, “ that the woman 
** whom he loved the moft, and perhaps the only woman 
whom he loved conftantly, was his own Julie.” 


In the cafe of this particular paffion, the effets of a romantic 
imagination are obvious to the moft carelefs obferver; and they 
have often led moralifts to regret, that a temper of mind fo 
dangerous to happinefs fhould have received fo much encourage- 
ment from fome writers of our own age, who might have em- 
ployed their genius to better purpofes. Thefe, however, are 
not the only effects which fuch habits of ftudy have on the 
charaéter. Some others, which are not fo apparent at firft view, 
have a tendency, not only to miflead us where our own 
happinefs is at ftake, but to defeat the operation of thofe aétive 
ptinciples, which were intended to unite ys to faciety. The 
manner in which imagination influences the mind, in the in- 
ftances which I allude to at prefent, is curious, and deferves a 
more particular explanation. 


I sHALL have occafion afterwards to fhew *, in treating of 
our moral powers, that experience diminifhes the influence 
of paffive impreffions on the mind, but ftrengthens our ative 


* The following reafoning was fuggefted to me by a paffage in Butler's 
Analogy, which the reader will find in note [ U ] at the end of the volume. 
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CH AP. principles. A courfe of debauchery deadens the fenfe-of plea- 
w——— jure, but increafes the defire of gratification. An immederate’ 


ufe of ftrong liquors deftroys the fenfibility of the palate, but 
ftrengthens the habit of intemperance, The enjoyments we 
derive from any favourite purfuit gradually decay as we advance 
in years: and yet we continue to profecute our favourite pur« 
fuits with increafing fteadinefs and vigour. 


On thefe two laws of our nature is founded our capacity of 
moral improvement. In proportion as we are accuftomed to 
obey our fenfe of duty, the influence of the temptations to vice is 
diminifhed ; while, at the fame time, our habit of virtuous con- 
du is confirmed. How many pafiive impreffions, for infance, 
mutt be overcome, before the virtue of beneficence can exert 
itfelf uniformly and habitually! How many circumftances are 
there in the diftreffes of others, which have a tendency to 
alienate our hearts from them, and which prompt us to with- 
draw from the fight of the miferable! The impreffions we 
receive from thefe, are unfavourable to virtue: their force, 
however, every day diminifhes, and it may perhaps, by per- 
feverance, be wholly deftroyed. It is thus that the character of 
the beneficent man is formed. The paffive impreffions which 
he felt originally, and which counteracted his fenfe of duty, 
have loft their influence, and a habit of beneficence is become 
part of his nature. 


Ir muft be owned, that this reafoning may, in part, be re- 
torted ; for among thofe paffive impreflions, which are weakened 
by 
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by repetition, there are fome which have a beneficial tendency. 
The uneafinefs, in particular, which the fight of diftrefs occa- 
fions, is a ftrong incentive to aéts of humanity; and it cannot 
be denied that it is leflened by experience. This might naturally 
lead us to expect, that the young and unpradifed would be more 
difpofed to perform beneficent actions, than thofe who are ad= 
vanced in life, and who have been familiar with fcenes of mifery. 
And, intruth, the fact would be fo, were it not that the effect of 
cuftom on:this paffive impreffion is counteracted by its effect 
on others; and, above all, by its influence in ftrengthening the 
ative habit of beneficence. An old and experienced phyfician 
is lefs’affected by the fight of bodily pain, than a younger prac- 
titioner; but he has acquired a more confirmed habit of affitt- 
ing the fick and helplefs, and would offer greater violence to his 
nature, if he fhould with-hold from them any relicf that he has 
in his power to beftow. In this cafe, we fee a beautiful provi- 
fion made for our moral improvement, as the cffes of expe- 


rience on one part of our conftitution, are made to counteract’ 


its effeéts on another. 


Ir the foregoing obfervations be well founded, it will follow, 
that habits of virtue are not to be formed in retirement, but by 
mingling in the fcenes of adtive life, and that an habitual atten~ 
tion to exhibitions of fiGtitious diftrefs, is not merely ufelefs to 
the chara&ter, but pofitively hurtful. 


Ir will not, I think, be difputed, that the frequent perufal 
of pathetic compofitions diminithes the uneafinels which they 
are 
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c He - P. are naturally fitted to excite. A perfon who indulges habitually 
tw in fuch fludies, may feel a growing defire of his ufual gratifica- 


tion, but he is every day lefs and lefs affected by the fcenes which 
are prefented to him. I believe it would be difficult to find an 
adtor long hackneyed on the ftage, whois capable of being com- 
pletely interefted by the diftrefles of atragedy. The effect of fucl 
compofitions and reprefentations, in rendering the mind callous to 
actual diftrefs, is fill greater; for as the imagination of the Poet 
almoft always carries him beyond truth and nature, a famili- 
arity with the tragic fcenes which he exhibits, can hardly fuil tu 
deaden the impreffion produced by the comparatively trifling 
fufferings which the ordinary courfe of human affairs prefents 
tous. In real life, a provifion is made for this gradual decay 
of fenfibility, by the proportional decay of other paffive im- 
preffions, which have an oppofite tendency, and by the additional 
force which our active habits are daily acquiring. Exhibitions 
of fiditious diftrefs, while they produce the former change on 
the character, have no influence in producing the latter: on the 
contrary, they tend to firengthen thofe paflive imprcffions 
which counteract beneficenee. The fcenes into which the 
Novellift introduces us are, in general, perfectly unlike thote 
which occur in the world, As his object is to pleafe, he re- 
moves from his defcriptions every circumftance which is dif- 
gufting, and prefents us with hiftories of elegant and dignified 
diftrefs. It is not fuch fcenes that human life exhibits. We 
have to a, not with refined and elevated characters, but with 
the mean, the illiterate, the vulgar, and the profligate. The 
perufal of fictitious hiftory has a tendency to increafe that dif- 
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guft which we naturally feel at the concomitants of diftrefs, and © Bec 
to cultivate a falfe refinement of tafte, inconfiftent with our Comey 


condition as members of fociety. Nay, it is poffible for this 
refinement to be carricd fo far, as to withdraw a man from the 
duties of life, and even from the fight of thofe diftreffes which 
he might alleviate. And, accordingly, many are to be found, 
who, if the fituations of romance were realifed, would not fail 
to difplay the virtues of their favourite characters, whole fenfe 
of duty is not fufficiently ftrong to engage them in the humble 
and private fcenes of human mifcry. 


To thefe effects of fictitious hiftory we may add, that it gives 
no exercife to our active habits. In real life, we proceed from 
the paflive impreffion to thofe exertions which it was intended 
to produce. In the contemplation of imaginary fufferings, we 
ftop fhort at the impreffion, and whatever benevolent difpo- 
fitions we may feel, we have no oppoitunity of carrying them 
into action. 


From thefe reafonings it appears, that an habitual atten- 
tion to exhibitions of fictitious diftrefs, is in every view cal- 
eulated to check ourmoral improvement. It diminifhes that 
uneafinefs which we feel at the fight of diftrefs, and which 
prompts us to relieve it. It ftrengthens that difguft which the 
loathfome concomitants of diftrefs excite in the mind, and which 
prompts us to avoid the fight of mifery; while, at the fame 
time, it has no tendency to confirm thofe habits of active bene- 
ficence, without which, the beft difpofitions are ufelefs. I would 
not, however, be underftood to difapprove entirely of fictitious 

narratives,, 
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C HAP. narratives, or of pathetic compofitions On the contrary, 1 
een think that the perufal of them may be attended with advantage, 


when the effects which I have mentioned are corrected by habits 
of real bufinefs. They foothe the mind when rufficd by the 
rude intercourfe of fociety, and ftealing the attention infenfibly 
from our own cares, fubftitute, inftead of difcontent and diftrefs, 
a tender and pleafing melancholy. By exhibitions of characters 
a little elevated above the common ftandard, they have a 
tendency to cultivate the tafte in life; to quicken our difguft 
at what is mean or offenfive, and to form the mind infenfibly 
to elegance and dignity. Their tendency to cultivate the 
powers of moral perception has never been difputed; and 
when the influence of fuch perceptions is powerfully’ felt, 
and is united with an ative and manly temper, thcy render 
the character not only more amiable, but more happy in itfelf, 
and more ufeful to others; for although a redtitude of judg- 
ment with refpedt to condudt, and ftrong moral feelings, do, 
by no means, alone conftitute virtue; yet they are frequently 
neceflary to dire& our behaviour in the more critical fituations 
of life; and they increafe the intereft we take in the general 
profperity of virtue in the world. I believe, likewife, that, by 
means of fictitious hiftory, difplays of character may be moft 
fuccefsfully given, andthe various’ weakneffes of the heart ex- 
pofed. I only meant to infinuate, that a tafte for them may 
be carried too far; that the fenfibility which terminates in ima- 
gination, is but a refined and felfith luxury ; and that nothing 
can effe@ually advance our moral improvement, but an atten- 
sion to the active duties which belong to our flations. 
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SECTION VI 


Continuation of the fame Subje&.——Important Ufes to which 
the Power of Imagination is fubfervient, 


HE faculty of Imagination is the great fpring of human 

activity, and the principal fource of human improve- 
“ment. As it delights in prefenting to the mind fcenes and 
charaGters more perfect than thofe which we are acquainted 
with, it prevents us from ever being completely fatistied with 
our prefent condition, or with our paft attainments, and en- 
gages us continually in the purfuit of fome untried enjoyment, 
or of fome ideal excellence. Heace the ardour of the felfith 
to better their fortunes, and to add to their perfonal accomplifh- 
ments; and hence the zeal@f the Patriot and the Philofopher 
to advance the virtue and the happinefs of the human race. 
Deftroy this faculty, and the condition of man will become as 
ftationary as that of the brutes, 


Wuen the notions of enjoyment or of excellence which 
imagination has formed, are greatly raifed above the ordi- 
3X nary 
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c is P. nary ftandard, they intereft the paffions too deeply to leave 

Linnywee us at all times the cool exercife of reafon, and produce that 
ftate of the mind which is commonly known by the name 
of Enthufiafm ; a temper which is one of the moft fruitful 
fources of error and difappointment; but which is a fource, 
at the fame time, of heroic actions and of exalted chara¢ters. 
To the exaggerated conceptions of eloquence which perpetually 
revolved in the mind of Cicero; to that idea which haunted 
his thoughts of aliquid immenfum infinitumque; we are indebted 
for fome of the moft fplendid difplays of human genius: 
and it is probable that fomething of the fame kind has been 
felt by every man who has rifen much above the level of 
humanity, either in fpeculation or in adtion. It is happy for 
the individual, when thefe enthufiaftic defires are directed go 
events which do not depend on the caprice of fortune. 


The pleafure we receive from the higher kinds of poetry 
takes rife, in part, from that diffatisfadtion which the objects 
of imagination infpire us with, for the {cenes, the events, and the 
characters, with which our fenfes are converfant. Tired and 
difgufted with this world of imperfection, we delight to efcape 
to another of the poet’s creation, where the charms of nature 
wear an eternal bloom, and where: fources of enjoyment are 
opened to us, fuited to the vaft capacities of the human mind. 
On this natural love of poetical fiion, lord Bacon has founded 
a very ingenious argument for the foul’s immortality; and, in- 
deed, one of the mo important purpofes to which it is fub- 

fervient, 
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fervient, is to elevate the mind above the purfuiis of our pees Se AP, 
fent condition, and to dire4t the views to higher objeGis. In .oompwrn? 


the mean time, it is rendered fubfervient alfo, in an eminent 
degree, to the improvement and happinefs of mankind, by the 
tendency which it has to accelerate the progrefs of fociety. 


As the pidtures which the poet prefents to usare never (even 
in works of pure defctription) faithful copies from nature, but are 
always meant to be improvements on the original the affords, it 
cannot be doubted that they muft have fome effeé in refining and 
exalting our tafte, both with refpect to material beauty, and tothe 
objets of our purfuit in life. It has been alledged, that the works 
of our defcriptive poets have contributed to diffufe that tafte for 
picturefque beauty, which is fo prevalent in England, and to 
recal the public admiration from the fantaftic decorations of art, 
to the more powerful and permanent charms of cultivated na- 
ture; and it iscertain, that the firft ardours of many an illuftri- 
ous character have been kindled by the compofitious of Homer 
and Virgil. It is difficult to fay, to what a degree, in the earlier 
periods of fociety, the rude compefitions of the bard and the 
minftrel may have been infirumental in humanizing the minds 
of favage warriors, and in accelerating the growth of cultivated 
manners. Among the Scandinavians and the Celta we know 
that this order of men was held in very peculiar veneration ; 
and, accordingly, it would appear, from the monuments which 
remain of thefe nations, that they were diftinguithed by a deli- 
cacy in the paflion of love, and by a humanity and generofity 
to the vanquifhed in war, which feldom appear among bar~ 
barous tribes ; and with which it is hardly poffible to conceive 

3% 2 how 
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CH AP. how men in, fuch a ftate of fociety could have been infpired, 
wy but by a feparate clafs of individuals in the community, who 


devoted themfelves to the pacific prcfeflion of poetry, and to 
the cultivation of that creative power of the mind, which anti- 
cipates the courfe of human affairs; and prefents, in prophetic 
vifion, to the poet and the philofopher, the bleffings which ac- 
company the progrefs of rcafon and refinement. 

Nor muft we omit to mention the important effects of Ima- 
gination in multiplying the fources of innocent enjoyment, be- 
yond what this limited {cene affords. Not to infift on the nobler 
efforts of genius, which have rendered this part of our eonfti- 
tution fubfervient to moral improvement ; how much has the 
fphere of our happinefs been extended by thofe agreeable fidlions 
which introduce us to new worlds, and make us acquainted with 
new orders of being! What a fund of amufement, through life, 
is prepared for one who reads, in his childhood, the fables of an- 
cient Greece! They dwell habitually oh the memory, and are 
ready, at all times, to fill up the intervals of bufinefs, or of 
ferious reflexion; and in his hours of rural retirement and 
leifure, they warm his mind with the fire of antient genius, 
and animate every {cene he enters,- with the offspring of claf- 
fical fancy. 


It is, however, chiefly in painting future fcenes that Ima- 
gination loves to indulge herfelf, and her prophetic dreams are 
almoft always favourable to happinefs. By an‘erroneous edu- 
cation, indeed, it is poffible to render this faculty an inftrument 

of 
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of conftant and of exquifite diftrefs; but in fuch cafes (abftraQ- C at: 
ing from the influence of a conftitutionai melancholy) the  ompmee 


diftreffes of a gloomy imagination are to be afcribed not to na- 
ture, but to the force of early impreffions. 


THE common bias of the mind undoubtedly is, (fuch is the 
benevolent appointment of Providence,) to think favourably of 
the future; to overvalue the chances of poffible good, and to 
uuder-rate the rifks of poffible evil; and in the cafe of fome 
fortunate individuals, this difpofition remains after a thou- 
fand difappointments. To what this bias of our nature is 
owing, it is not materia] for us to inquire: the fact is certain, 
and it is an important one to our happinefs. It fupports us 
under the real. diftreffes of life, and cheers and animates all 
our labours: and although it is fometimes apt to produce, in 
a weak and indolent mind, thofe deceitful fuggeflions of 
ambition and vanity, which lead us to faciifice the duties 
and the comforts of the prefent moment, to romantic hopes 
and expe€tations; yet it muft be acknowledged, when con- 
nected with habits of adivity, and regulated by a folid judg- 
ment, to have a favourable effect on the character, by in- 
{piring that ardour and enthufiafm which both prompt to 
great enterprifes, and are neceflary to enfure their fuccefs. 
When fuch a temper is united (as i¢ commonly is) with 
pleafing notions, concerning the order of the univerfe, and in 
particular concerning the condition and the profpects of man, 
it places our happinefs, in a great meafure, beyond the power 
of fortune. While it adds a double relifh to every enjoyment, 
it blunts the edge of all our fufferings; and even when human 


life 
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ce P. fife prefents ta us no object on which our hopes can reft, it in- 

teva vites the imagination beyond the dark and troubled horizon 
which terminates all our earthly profpeds, to wander uncon- 
fined in the regions of futurity. A man of benevolence,. 
whofe mind is enlarged by philofophy, will indulge the fame 
agreeable anticipations with refpect to fociety ; will view all the 
different improvements in arts, in commerce, and in the fciences, 
as co-operating to promote the union, the happinefs, and the 
virtue of mankind; and, amidft the political diforders refulting 
from the prejudices and follies of his own times, will look for- 
ward with tranfport, to the bleffings which are referved for po- 
fterity in a more enlightened age. 


AND 
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N O T E SS, &e. 





NOTE [A], page 4. 


AM Kappy in being able to confirm this doctrine by the authority 

of Mr. Turgot and of Mr. Condorcet. 

« Puifque Vexiftence des corps a’eft pour nous que la permanence 
*¢ d’etres dont Jes propriétés répondent a un certain ordre de nos fenfa- 
tions, il en réfulte qu’elle n’a rien de plus certain que celle d’autres 
« etres qui fe manifeftent également par leurs effets fur nous; & puif- 
* que nos obfervations fur nosapropres facultés, confirmées par celles 
« que nous faifons fur les etres penfants qui animent auffi des corps, 
“* ne nous montrent aucune analogie entre etre qui fent ou qui penfe 
“ & Petre qui nous offre le phénomene de l’étendue ou de l’impéné- 
‘© trabilité, il n’y a aucune raifon de croire ces etres de la méme nature. 
« Ainfi la fpiritualité de P'ame.n’eft pas une opinion qui ait befoin de 
«© preuves, mais le réfultat fimple & natural d’une analyfe exacte de 
« nos idées, & de nos facultés.” 

Vie de M. Turcor, par M, Conporcer. 

Des Cartes was the firft philofopher who ftated, in a clear and-fatif- 
fattory manner, the diftin€lion between mind and matter, and who 
pointed out the proper plan for ftudying the intellectual phenomena, 
Ye is chiefly in confequence of his precife ideas with refpect to this 
diftinétion, that we may remark, in all his metaphyfical writings, a 
perfpicuity which is not obfervable in thofe of any of his predeceffors. 


3Y Dr. 
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Dr. Reid has remarked, that although Des Cartes infers the exiftence 
of mind, front the operations of which we are confcious, yet he could 
not reconcile himfelf to the notion of an unknown fubftance, or fub- 
ftratum, to which thefe operations belonged. And it was on this ac- 
count, he conjectures, that he made the effence of the foul to confift 
in thought; as, for a fimilar reafon, he had made the effence of matter 
to confit in extenfion. But I am afraid, that this fuppofition is not 
perfectly reconcileable with Des Cartes’ writings; for he repeatedly 
fpeaks with the utmoft confidence of the exiftence of fubftances of 
which we have only a relative idea; and, even in attempting to fhew 
that thought is the effential attribute of mind, and extenfion of matter, 
he confiders them as nothing more than attributes or qualities belong- 
ing to thefe fubftances. 

«¢ Per fubftantiam nihil aliud intelligere poffumus, quam rem que 
© ita exiftit, ut nuila alia re indigeat ad exiftendum. Et quidem fub- 
« ftantia qua nulla plane te indigeat, unica tantum poteft intelligi, 
« nempe Deus. Alias vero omnes, non nifi ope concurfus Dei exiftere 
“ poffe percipimus. Atque ideo nomen fubftantiat non convenit Deo 
« et illis univoce ut dici folet in fcholis; hoc eft, nulla ejus nominis 
*€ fignificatio, poteft diftincte intelligi, que Deo, et creaturis fic com- 
«¢ munis. 

« Poffunt autem fubftantia corporea, et mens, five fubftantia cogi- 
« thns, creata, fub hoc communi conceptu intelligi; quod fint res, 
* quz folo Dei concurfu agent ad exiftendum. Verumgamen nen potett 
« fubftantia primum animadverti ex hoc folo, quod fit res exiftens, 
“© quia hoc folum per fe nos non afficit: fed facile ipfam agnofcimus ex 
* quolibet ejus attributo, per commynem illamsnotionem, quod nihili 
* nulla funt attributa, nullava proprietates aut qualitates, Ex hoc 
* enim, quod aliquod attributum adeffe percipiamus, concludimus 


* aliquam rem exiftentem, five fubftantiam cui illud wibui poffit, ne- 
“© ceflario etiam adeffe, 


“Et 
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“ Et quidem ex quolibet attributo fubftantia cognofcitur: fed una 
* tamen eft cujufque fubftantiz pracipua proprietas, Que ipfins na- 
“ ¢uram effentiamque conftituit, et ad quam aliz omnes referuntur. 
« Nempe extenfio in longum, latum et profundum fubftantiz# corpo- 
“ rex naturam conftituit; et cogitatio conftituit naturam fubftantiz 
* cogitantis.”” Princip. Philofoph. parsi. cap. 51, $25 $3. 


a 


In ftating the relative notions which we have of mind and of body, I 
have avoided the ufe of the word /ubfance, as 1 am unwilling to furnith 
the flighteft occafion for controverfy ; and have contented myfelf with 
defining mind to be that which feels, thinks, wills, hopes, fears, de- 
fires, &c. That my confcioufnefs of thefe and other operations is 
neceffarily accompanied with a conviction of my own exiftence, and 
with a conviction that all of them belong to one and the fame being, 
is not ‘an hypothefis, but a faét; of which it is no more poffible for 
me to doubt, than of the reality of my own fenfations or volitions. 


NOTE [B], page 68. 


octor Rerp remarks, that Des Cartes rejected a part only of 
the antient theory of perception, and adopted the other part. 

«¢ That theory,” fays he, “ may be divided into two parts: the firft, 
*¢ that images, fpecies, or forms of external objets, come from the 
* objet, and enter by the avenues of the fenfes to the mind: the fe~ 
« cond part is, that the external object itfelf is not perceived, but 
only the fpecies or image of it inthe mind. The firft part, Des 
«« Cartes and his followers rejected and refured by folid argurments ; 
% but the fecond part, neither he nor his followers have thought of 
* calling in queftion; being perfuaded that it is only & reprefentative 
€¢ image in the mind of the external object that we perceive, and not 
# the object itfelf, And this image, which the peripatetics called a 
3X 2 “* fpecies, 
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‘ fpecies, he calls an idea, changing the name only, while he admits 
‘© the thing.” 

The account which this paffage contains of Des Cartes’ doctrine 
concerning perception, is, I believe, agreeable to his prevailing opinion, 
as it may be collected from the general tenor of his writings; and the 
obfervation with which it concludes is undoubtedly true, that neither 
he nor any of his followers ever called in queftion the exiftence of ideas, 
as the immediate objects of our perception. With refpect, however, 
to the firft part of the antient theory, as here ftated, it may be proper 
to remark, that Des Cartes, although evidently by no means fatisfied 
with it, fometimes expreffes himfelf as if he rather doubted of it, than 
exprefsly denied it; and at other times, when preffed with objections 
to his own particular fyftem, he admits, at leaft in part, the truth of 
it, The following paffage is one of the moft explicit 1 recollect, in 
oppofition to the antient doétrine. 

*¢ Obfervandum prasterea, animam, nullis imaginibus ab objectis ad 
“ cerebrum miffis egere ut fentiat, (contra quam communiter philo- 
* fophi noftri ftatuunt,) aut ad minimum, longe aliter illarum ima- 
** ginum naturam concipiendam effe quam vulgo fit. Quum enim 
*« circa eas nil confiderent, prater fimilicudinem earum cum objectis 
““< quz reprafentant, non poffunt explicare, qua ratiane ab objectis 
«« formari queant, et recipi ab organis fenfuum exteriorum, et demum 
* nervis ad cerebrum tranfvehi. Nec alia caufa imagines iftas fingere 
« eos impulit, nifi quod viderent mentem noftram efficaciter piGtura 
® excitari ad apprehendendum objectum illud, quod exhibet: ex hoc 
** enim judicarunt, illam eodem modo excitandam, ad apprehendenda 
“ea qua fenfus movent, per exiguas quafdam imagines, in capite 
* noftro delineatas. Sed nobis contra eft advertendum, multa praetor 
*¢ imagines effe, que cogitationes excitant, ut exempli gratia, verba 
“ et figna, nullo modo fimilia iis qua fignificant.” 

Dioptric. cap. 4. § 6. 
In 
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In his third meditation (which contains his celebrated argument for 


the exiftence of a Deity) the following paflage occurs. 
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‘© Sed hic pracipue de iis eft quarendum quas tanquam a rebus 
extra me exiftentibus defumptas confidero, quenam me moveat 
ratio ut illas iftis rebus fimiles effe exiftimem; nempe ita videor 
doétus a natura, et pratera experior illas non a mea voluntate 
nec proinde a me ipfo pendere, feepe enim vel invito obfervantur, 
ut jam, five velim five nolim, fentio calorem, et ideo puto fen- 
fum illum, five ideam coloris a re a me diverfa, nempe ab ignis, 
cui affideo, calore mihi advenire, nihilque magis obvium eft, quam 
ut judicem iftam rem fuam fimilitudinem potius, quar aliud quid 
in me immittere; qua rationes an fatis firmz fint, jam videbo. 
Cum hic dico me ita doctum effe a natura, intelligo tantum 
fpontaneo quodam impetu me ferri ad hoc credendum, non lu- 
mine aliquo naturali mihi oftendi effe veram, que duo multum 
difcrepant, nam quecumque lumine naturali mihi oftenduntur, 
(ut quod ex eo quod dubitem fequatur me effe, et fimilia,) 
nullo modo dubia effe poffunt, quia nulla alia facultas effe poteft, 
cui aque fidam ac lumini ifti, quaque illa non vera poffit do- 
cere; fed quantum ad impetus naturales, jam feepe olim judicavi 
me ab illis in deteriorem partem fuiffe impulfum cum de bono 
eligendo ageretur, nec video cur iifdem in ulla alia re magis fidam, 
Deinde quamvis idez illa a voluntate mea non pendeant, non ideo 
conftat ipfas a rebus extra me pofitis neceffario procedere ; ut enim 
impetus illi, de quibus mox loquebar, quamvis in me fint, a 
voluntate tamen mea diverfi effe videntur, ita forte etiam aliqua 
alia eft in me facultas nondum mihi fatis cognita iftarum idearum 
effeGtrix, ut hactenus femper vifum eft illas, dum fomnio, abfque 
ulla rerum externarum ope in me formari; ac denique quamvis 
a rebus a me diverfis procederent, non inde fequitu: illas rebus 
iftis fimiles effe debere ; quinimo in multis fpe magnum difcrimen 
videor deprehendifle ; fic, exempli caufa, duas diverfas folis ideas 
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*« apud me invenio, unam tanquam a fenfibus hawitam, et qua 
« maxime inter illas quas adventitias exiftimo eft recenfenda, per 
«€ quam mihi valde parvus apparet ; aliam vero ex rationibus aftrono- 
«« miz defumptam, hoc eft ex notionibus quibufdam mihi innatis 
“ elicitam vel quocumque alio modo a me fa@am, per quam ali- 
¢ quoties major quam terra exhiberur; utraque profecto fimilis eidem 
 foli extra me exiftenti effe non poteft, et ratio perfuadet illam ei 
«« maxime effe diffimilem, quae quam proxime ab ipfo videtur 
« emanafle. Qua omnia fatis demonftrant me non haétenus ex 
« certo judicio, fed tantum ex ceco aliquo impulfu credidiffe res 
“€ quafdam ame diverfas exiftere, que ideas five imagines fuas per 
organa fenfuum, vel quolibet alio pacto mihi immittant.” 
Among other animadverfions upon this meditation fent to Des 
Cartes by one of his correfpondents, itis objected ;——‘* Videris vertere 
«¢ in dybium non tantum utrum idee alique procedant ex rebus ex- 
 ternis, fed etiam utrum omnino fint externa res alique.” To 
which Des Cartes anfwers: ‘ Notandum eft, me non affirmaffe 
« ideas rerum: materialium ex mente deduci, utmon fatis bona fide 
“hic fingis; expreffe enim poftea oftendi ipfas a corporibus fepe 
<¢ advenire, ac per hoc corporum exiftentiam probari.” 

Vide Objettiones in Meditationes Renati Des Cartes, cum ejuf- 

dem ad illas Refponfionibus, 


a 
a 


NOTE [C], page 71. 


N confequence of the inferences which Mr. Hume has deduced 

from this doétrine concerning caufe and effect, fome later authors 
have been led to difpute its truth; not perceiving that the falla 
of this part of Mr. Hume’s fyftem does not confift in his premifes, but 
in the conclufion which he draws from them. 

That the objet of the phyfical inquirer is not to trace neceffary 
connexions, or to afcertain the efficient caufes of phenomena, is a 
principle which has been frequently afcribed to Mr. Hume as its author, 

both 
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both by his followers and by his opponents; but it is, in fact, of a 
much earlier date, and has been maintained by many of the moft 
enlightened, and the leaft {ceptical of our modern philofophers: nor 
do I know that it was ever fufpected to have a dangerous tendency, 
tilt the publication of Mr. Hume’s writings. ‘* If we except’? (fays 
Dr. Barrow) ‘ the mutual caufality and dependence of the terms of 
*< a mathematical demonttration, I do not think that there is any other 
* caufality in the nature of things, wherein a neceflary confequence 
** can be founded. Logicians do indeed boaft of I do not know 
¢ what kind of demonftrations from external caufes either efficient or 
“ final, but without being able to fhew one genuine example of any 
«¢ fuch ; nay, 1 imagine it is impoffible for them fo to do, For 
‘ there can be no fuch connexion of an external efficient caufe with 
*¢ its effect,” (at leaft none fuch can be underftood by us,) ‘ through 
« which, ftri€tly fpeaking, the effect is neceffarily fuppofed by the fup- 
‘ pofition of the efficient caufe, or any determinate caufe by the fup- 
‘© pofition of the effect.” He adds afterwards, ‘ Therefore there 
« can be no argumentation from an efficient caufe to the effect, or 
* from an effect to the caufe which is lawfully neceffary.” 
Mathematical Leftures read at Cambridge. 


Dr. Butler too, in his difcourfe on the ignorance of man, has re- 
marked, that ‘ it is in general no more than effects that the moft 
*« knowing are acquainted with ; for as to caufes they are as entirely 
in the dark as the moft ignorant.” ‘* What are the laws,” (he 
continues,) * by which matter aéts on matter, but certain effects, 
«« which fome, having obferved to be frequently repeated, have re- 
«© duced to general rules ?” Burtwer’s Sermons. 

“ The laws of attraction and repulfion” (fays Dr. Berkeley) « are to 
* be regarded as laws ofmotion, and thefe only as rules or methods 
¢ obferved in the productions of natural effets, the efficient and final 
* caufes whereof are not of mechanical confideration. Certainly, if the 
* explaining a phenomenon be to affign its proper efficient and final 

« caufe, 
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“ caufe, it fhould feem the mechanical philofophers never ex- 
© plained any thing 3 their province being only to difcover the laws 
“ of nature ; that is, the general rules and methods of motion; and to 
“© account for particular phenomena, by reducing them under, or fhew- 
«« ing their conformity to fuch general rules.” SIRIS: or 

Philofopbical Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar Warr, p. 108. 


“ The words attraéion and repulfion may, in compliance with 
« cuftom, be ufed where, accurately fpeaking, motion alone is meant.” 
Ibid, p. 114. 

« Attraction cannot produce, and in that fenfe account, for the phe- 

« nomena; being itfelf one of the phenomena produced and to be 
* accounted for.” Tbe: Dy 178, 


« There is a certain analogy, conftancy, and uniformity «in the 
«¢ phenomena or appearances of nature, which are a foundation for ge- 
“ neral rules: and thefe are a grammar for the underftanding of na- 
*‘ cure, or that feries of effects in the vifible world, whereby we 
“* are enabled to forefee what will come to pafs in the natural 
© courfe of things. Plotinus obferves, in his third Ennead, that the 
«¢ art of prefaging, is in fome fort the reading of natural letters de- 
‘* noting order, and that fo far forth as analogy obtains in the uni- 
‘* verfe, there may be vaticination. And in reality, he that foretells 
« the motions of the planets; or the effects of medicines, or the 
«¢ refult of chemical or mechanical experiments, may be faid to do 


¢ jt by natural vaticination.” Ib. p. 120, 121. 
«¢ Inftruments, occafions, and figns, occur in, or rather make up, 
* the whole vifible courfe of nature.” 1d, p, 123. 


The following very remarkable paflage from Mr. Locke thews 
clearly, that this eminent philofopher conlidered the connexion be- 
tween impulfe and motion, as a conjumdiex which we Jegrn from ex- 
aperience only, and aot as a comfsquence deducible . from the confi- 
deration of inapulfe, by any reafoning « priori, The paffage is the 

1I more 
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more curious, that it is this particular application of Mr, Hume's 
doétrine, that has been generally fuppofed to furnifh the ftrongett 
objection againft ic. 

« Another idea we have of body, is the power of communicating 
* motion by impulfe; and of our fouls, the power of exciting mo- 
* tion by thought. ‘Thefe ideas, the one of body, the other of 
“ our minds, every day’s experience clearly furnithes us with: but if 
** here again we inquire how this is done, we are equally in the 
«dark. For in the communication of motion by impulfe, wherein 
“as much motion is loft to one body, as is got to the other, 
« which is the ordinarieft cafe, we can have no other conception, 
« but of the pafling of motion out of the one into another ; 
« which I think is as obfcure and inconceivable, as how our rninds 
“ move or ftop our bodies by thought, which we every moment find 
they do.” 
«© The communication of motion by thought, which we 
afcribe to fpirit, is as evident as that of impulfe which we afcribe 
to body. Conftant experience makes us fenfible of both of thefe, 
though our narrow underftandings can comprehend neither.” 
——— * To conclude, fenfation convinces us, that there are 
« {olid extended fubftances; and reflection, that there are thinking 
“ones: experience affures us of the, exiftence of fuch beings; and 
«© that the one hath a power to move body by impulfe, and the 
« other by thought. If we would inquire farther into their na- 
ture, caufes, and manner, we perceive not the nature of extenfion 
clearer than we do of thinking. If We would explain them any 
« farther, one is as eafy as the other; and there is no more diffi- 
« culty to conceive, how a fubftance we know not, fhould by thought 
fet body into motion, than noe a fubftance we know not, fhould by 
impulfe fet body into motion,’ 

Locxg, book ii. chap, 23. § 28, 29. 
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It is not indged very eafy to reconcile the foregoing obfervationsy 
which are, in every refpect, worthy of the fagacity of this excellent 
philofopher, with the paffage quoted from him in page 81 of this work, 

Some of Mr, Hume’s reafonings concerning the nature of the con- 
nexions among phyfical events, coincide perfectly with thofe of 
Malebranche on the fame fubjeét; but they were employed by this 
laft writer to fapport a very different conclufion, 

At a ftill earlier period, Hobbes expreffed himfelf with refpec& 
to phyfical connexions, in terms fo nearly approaching to Mr. Hume’s, 
that it is difficult to fuppofe that they did not fuggeft to him the 
language which he has employed on that fubject. « What we call 
“ experience,” (he remarks,) © is nothing elfe but remembrance of 
«© what antecedents have Leen followed by what confequents.”— 
“ Noman,” (he continues,) can have in his mind a conception of the 
“ furure; for the future is not yet; but of our conceptions of the 
«© paft we make a future, or rather call paft, furure relatively, Thus 
« after a man hath been accuftomed to fee like antecedents fol- 
‘s owed by like confequents, whenfoever he feeth the hike come ta 
 pafs to any thing he had feen before, he looks there fhould follow ir 
* the fame that followed then.—Whena man hath fo often obferved 
«6 ike antecedents to be followed by like confequents, that when- 
* foever he feeth the antecedent, he looketh again for the con- 
* fequent, or when he feeth the confequent, maketh account there hath 
* been the like antecedent, then he calleth both the antecedent and the 
** confequent figns of one another.” Hosszs’ Tripos. 

Tam doubtful whether f thould not add to thefe authorities, 
that of Lord Bacon, who, although he has no where formally 
fated the dgétrine now under conficeration, has plainly taken it for 
granted io all his reafonings on the method of profecuting philofo- 
phical inquiries ; for if we could perceive in any inftance the manner 
in which a caufe produtes its effect, we fhould be able to deduce the 
effe& from its caufe by reafoning @ priori; the impoffibility of which 

he 
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fhe every where ftrongly inculcates. <* Homo natu minifter et ine 
“* terpres tantum facie et intelligic quantum de natura ordine re vel 
** mente obfervaverit; nec amplius fcit aut poteft.” I acknowledge, 
at the fame time, that, fiom the general fcope of lord Bacon's 
writings, as well as from fome particular expreffions in them with 
regard to caufes, I am inclined to believe that his metaphyfical notions 
on the fubje€t were not very accurate, and that he was led to perceive 
the neceffity of recurring to obfervation and experiment in natural phi- 
lofophy, nut from a fpeculative confideration of our ignorance con- 
cerning neceffary connexions, but from a conviction, founded on a re- 
view of the hiftory of f{Cience, of the infufficiency of thofe methods 
of inquiry which his predeceflors had puifued. The notion which the 
ancients had formed of the object of philofophy, (which they conceived 
to be the inveftigation of efficient caufes,) was the principal circum- 
ftance which mifled chem in their refearches: andthe erroneous opinions 
of Des Cartes on the fame fubjeét, fruftrated all the efforts of his great 
and inventive genius, in the ftudy of phyfics. ‘ Perlpicuum eft,” 
(fays he, in one paffage,) “ optimam philofophandi viam nos fequutu- 
ros, fi ex ipfius Dei cognitione rerum ab eo creatarum cognitionem 
* deducere conemur, ut ita {cientiam perfectifimam que eft effectuum 
“ per caufas acquiramus *.” : 

The ftrong prejudice which has begn entertained of late againft Mr. 
Hume’s doétrine concerning the connexion among phyfical events, in 
confequence of the dangerous conclufions to which it has erroneoufly 
been fuppofed to lead, will, I hope, be a fufficient apglogy for multi- . 
plying fo many authorities in fupport of it. 


NOTE [D], page 74- 


puis language has even been adopted by philofophers, and by 
atheifts as well as theifts. The latter have reprefented natural 
events as parts of a great chain, the higheft link of which is fupported 


There is, ] believe, reafon tb doubt if Des Cartes had ever read the works of Bacon. 
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by the Deity. The former have pretended, that there is no abfurdity 
in fuppofing the number of links to be infinite. Mr. Hume had the 
merit of fhewing clearly to philofophers, that our common language, 
with refpect to caufe and effect, is merely analogical ; and that if there 
be any links among phyfical events, they muft for ever remain invifible 
tous. Ifthis part of his fy{tem be admitted; and if, at the fame time, 
we admit the authority of that principle of the mind, which leads 
us to refer every change to an efficient caufe; Mr. Hume’s doétrine 
feems to be more favourable to theifm, than even the common notions 
upon this fubject; as it keeps the Deity always in view, not only as 
the firft, bur as the conftantly operating eficient caufe in nature, (either 
immediately, or by means of fome intelligent inftruments,) and as 
the great connecting principle among all the various phenomena.which 
we obferve. This, accordingly, was the conclufion which Malebranche 
deduced from premifes very nearly the fame with Mr. Hume’s. 


NOTE [E], page 119. 


M*: Locke, in his Effay on Human Underftanding, has taken 
notice of the quicknefs with which the operations of the mind 
are carried on, and has referred to the acquired perceptions of fight, as 
a proof of it, The fame Authér has been ftruck with the connexion 
between this clafs of faéts and our habitual adtions; but he does not 
ftate the queftion, whether fuch actions are voluntary or not. I think 
it probable, from his mode of expreffion, that his opinion on the 
fubje&t was the fame with mine. The following quotation contains all 
the remarks I recollect in his writings, that have any connexion with 
the dottrines of the prefent chapter-: 
“* We are farther to confider, concerning perception, that the ideas 
“* we receive by fenfation are often, in grown people, altered by the 
judgment, without our taking notice of it. When we fet before our 
** eyes a round globe, of any uniform colour, e.g. gold, alabafter, or 
© Jer, it is certain that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind is 
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of a flat circle, varioufly fhadowed, with feveral degyees of light and 
brightnefs coming to our eyes, But we, having by ufe been ac- 
cuftomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies are 
wont to make fn us, and whatalterations are made in the reflexions of 
light by the difference of the fenfible figure of bodies; the judgment 
prefently, by a habitual cuftom, alters the appearances into their 
caufes; fo chat, from that which truly is variety of fhadow or colour, 
collecting the figure, it makes it pafs for a mark of figure, and 
frames to itfelf the perception of a convex figure, and an uniform 
colour; when the idea we receive from thence is only a plane vari- 
oufly coloured; as is evident in painting.” Chap. ix. § 8. 
« But this is not, I think, ufvally in any of our ideas but thofe 
received by fight; becaufe fight, the moft comprehenfive of all our 
fenfes, conveying to our minds the ideas of light and colours, which 
are peculiar only to that fenfe, and alfo the far different ideas of fpace, 
figure, and motion, the feveral varieties whereof change the appear- 
ances of its proper object, viz. light and colours, we bring ourfelves 
by ufe to judge of the one by the other. This, in many cafes, by 
a fettled habit in thiags whereof we have frequent experience, is 
performed fo conftantly, and fo quick, that we take that for the 
perception of our fenfation, which is an idea formed by our judg- 
ment; fo that one, viz. that of fenfation, ferves only to excite the 
other, and is fcarce taken any notice of itfelf; as a man who reads 
or hears with attention and underftanding, takes little notice of the 
charaéters or founds, but of the ideas that are excited in him by 
them, ; 
«¢ Nor need we wonder that this is done with fo little notice, if we 
confider how very quick the ations of the mind are performed ; for 
as itfelf is thovght to take up no fpace, to have noextenfion, fo its 
actions feem to require no time, but many of them feem to be 
crowded into an inftant, I fpeak this in comparifon to the actions 
of the body. Any one may eafily obferve this in his own thoughts, 
« who 
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« who will take the pains to refle€t on them. How, as it were in an 
inftant, do our minds, with one glance, fee all parts of a demon- 
ftration, which may very well be called a long one, if we confider 
the time it will require to put ic into words, anddtep by ftep thew 
*© it to another? Secondly, we fhall not be much furprifed that 
*¢ this is done in us with fo little notice, if we confider how the facility 
which we get of doing things by a cuftom of doing, makes chem 
often pafs in us without our notice. Habits, efpecially fuch as are 
begun very early, come at laft to produce adtions in us, which often 
efcape our obfervation. How frequently do we in a day cover our 
© eyes with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the 
dark? Men that by cuftom have got the ufe of a bye-word, do 
almoft in every fentence pronounce founds, which, though, taken 
notice of by others, they themfelves neither hear nor obferve; and, 
 therefure, it is not fo ftrange that our mind fhould often change the 
idea of its fentation into that of irs judgment, and make one ferve 
only to excite the other, without our taking notice of it.” 

Ibid. § 9, 10. 


The habit mentioned by Locke, in this paragraph, of occafionally 
winking with the eye-lids, (which is not accompanied with any memory 
of our being, in every fuch inftance, in a momentary ftate of total 
darknefs,) deferves to be added to the cafes already mentioned, to 
fhew the dependence of memory upon attention. 
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NOTE [F], page 165. 


« LATONI quid idea fit, peculiari tractatione prolixe ex- 
cuffimus *, qua confuli ab iis debet, qui accurate-cotam 
“ rei feriem pernofcere cupiunt. Nos pro prefentis inftituti modo 





© Brucker here alludes to his work, intitled, Hiforia Philefephica de Ides; which I 


have never had an opportunity of fecing. 
ce H 
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* paucis notamus, Platoni ideam non eft illam, qua ex contempla- 
“ tione objeGtorum fingulaiium exfurgit notionem univerfalem reique 
** alicujus generalem conceptum, quem recentiores ideam vocant, ille 
** edn vocavit et ab idea diftinxit. Sed idea funt illi effentialia rerum 
* omnium fingularium exemplaria, avroscia gaudentia, ad quorum 
** naturam indolemque res fingulares formats funt, et qua illis veram 
** certamque atque ftabilem effentiam largiuntur. Has ideas ex divina 
«© mente oriri, inque ea radicari, fua autem propria fubftantia gaudere, 
© et effe auriis xas ovrws ovra ftatuit, et circa earum cognitionem verfari 
* intelletum humanum, in his rerum effentiis feparatim et extra ma- 
 teriam exiftentibus cognofcendis cardinem verti totius philofophias 
affervit, Ridiculum id vifum Ariftoteli, dari extra materiam ejuf. 
‘* modi effentias univerfales, quibus res omnes fingulares effentialiter 
“ modificarentur, rato, effe hac sipericpara et nugas otiofi ingenii; 
“ Platonemque fine caufa rationeque fufficienti hac fomnia ex {cholis 
“ Pythaporeorum, que iftis entibus perfonabant, recepiffe, fuoque in- 
“ tuliffe fyftemati. Cum autem negare non auderet, effe in rebus 
formas effentiales, has ideas, five formas, qua voce Platonicum no. 
“men exprimere maluit, materia ab eterno effe impreffas, et ia €0 
« Jatere affirmavit, et ita demum ex rationibus iftis formifque femina- 


libus, matériam effe formatam ftatuit.” . 
Bruck. Tift. Phil. iii. p. 905, 
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NOTE [G], page 166. 


HE Stoics, who borrowed many of their doctiines from the 

other fchools of philofophy, feem, in particular, to have derived 
their notions on this fubjet from fome of their predeceffors. Sulpo, 
who was of the Megaric fect, is faid to have held apinions ap. 
proaching nearly to thofe of the nominalifts. 


« Stilpo 
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 Stilpo univerfalia plane fuftulic. Dicebat enim: qui hominem 
dicat eum neminem dicere, quod non hunc vel illum ca vox figni- 
ficet, nec huic magis, quam alteri conveniat.s——Scilicet fupponebat 
Stilpo, non dari hominem in abftraéto, adeoque has f{pecies et ge- 
nera rerum non natura exiftere; cum neque in hoc neque in alio 
homine, ile ‘homo univerfalis queat oftendi. Indudtione itaque 
faéta, cum neque hunc, neque illum, neque alium hominem effe 
colligeret, inferebat nullum effe hominem, ficque ludenda ambigua 
hominis in genere five abftracto, uti logici dicunt, & in individuo 
five fingulari confiderati notione, incautos exagitabat. Altiora 
tamen hic Jatere putat P. Bayle, et non in folo verborum lufu fub- 
ftitifle Stilponem, fed univerfalia five predicabilia negavifie. 
Neque prorfus eft diffimile, fuiffe Stilponem inter eos, qui univer- 
falia preter nuda nomina nihil effe dicerent, quod et cynicos feciffe 
et alios, alibi docuimus: quorum partes poftea fufceperunt Abstlardi 
fequaces et tota nominalium fecta.”’ Brucker, vol, i. p. 619. 





NOTE [FH], page 169. 


ECULO XI. Rofcelinus vel Rucelinus facerdos et philofophus 
Compendienfis, ab Ariftotele feceffum fecit, et in Stoicorum 
caftra ita tranfiit, ut ftatueret, univerfalia, nec ante rem, nec in 
re exiftere, nec ullam habere realem exiftentiam, fed effe nuda no- 
mina et voces, quibus rerum fingplariura genera denotentur.” 
Brucker, Hif. Phil. vol. iti. p. 906. 
* Dum Porphyrius prudenter queeftionem; an univerfalia revera ex. 
iftant, omittendam effe cenfet, de qua inter Platénicos et Stoicos 
mire decertari noverat, occafionem fuppeditavit otiofo Rofcelini in- 
«¢ genio, €am novo acumine ingenii aggrediendi defintendique.” 
Ibid. veAacill. p. 674. 
Rofcelinus was a native of Brittany, and canon of Compiegne. 
He is much celebrated, even by his adverfaries, for the acutenefs and 
fubtilty 
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fubtilty of his genius, which he difplayed both in {cholaftical and theo- 
logigal conteoverfy. He was condemned for Tritheifm by a council 
aflembled xt Soiffons in the year 1092. (See Mosneim’s Ecclefaftical 
Hifory.} Ye does not appear that he ever taught in Paris, or that he 
gave public Lectures; but he had the honour to dire¢t the ftudies, and 
to form the philofophical opinions of Abelard, by whofe means the 
innovations he had introduced into Dialectics obtained a very wide 
and rapid circulation. (Brucker, vol. iii. p. 728.) He is mentioned 
as an Englifhman by Mallet, in his life of Bacon, .and by other 
Writers; a miftake into which they have fallen, by confounding Britain 
with Bretagne. Very little is known of the particulars of his life. 
*¢ Primum nominalium aiunt fuiffe,” fays Leibnitz ; “ ne/cio quem Ru- 
© celinum Britonem.” See bis Differtation de Stylo Philofopbico 
Marit Nizolii. 

The opinion of Abelard concerning Univerfals, is faid to have differed, 
in fome refpects, from that of his mafter. * Alius confiftit in vocibus,” 
fays John of Salifbury, who was a fcholar of Abelard,” * licet hac 
*« opinio cum Rofcelino fuo fere omnino jam evanuerit: alius fer- 
«© mones intuetur, et ad illos detorquet, quicquid alicubi de univerfa~ 
“ libus meminit fcriptum. In hac autem opinione deprehenfus eft 
“ Peripateticus Abelardus nofter.”’ Metalog. lib. ii. c. 17. 


Of this difference between the doéttines of Rofcelinus and Abelard 
I find myfelf perfectly unable to give any account; and I am glad to 
find that Morhoff acknowledges hiignorance upon the fame fubject. 
“ Alii fuerunt, qui univerfalia quefiverunt, non tam in vocibus quam 
*¢ in fermonibus integris ; quod Joh. Sarifberienfis adfcribit Petro Ahe~ 
*¢ lardo; quo quid intelligac ille, mihi non fatis liquet.” 
Polybift, tom. ii. lib. i, cap. 13. § 2. 
Abfurd as thefe controverfies may now appear, fuch was the pre- 
wailing tafte of the twelfth century, that they feduced the young and 
afpiring mind of Abelard from all the other purfuits which Europe 
4A then 
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then prefented to his ambition, « Ux militaris glorias pompam,” fays 
he, * cum hereditate et pnetogativa primogenitorum meorum fratri- 

* bus derelinquens, Martis curiz penitus abdicarem, ut Minerva: 
* premio educarer.” £RR. alam. Suar. ©. 1. 


Among the literary men of this period, none feems to have riftn 
to fuch an eminént fopertority above his age, in the liberality of 
his phitofophical views, as John of Salifbury, the celebrated friend 
of archbifhop Becket. In his youth he had ftudied at Paris under 
Abelard and other eminent mafters, and had applied himéelf, with Gittin- 
guithed ardour and fuccefs, to the fubtile fpectfations which then oc- 
cupied the fchoots. After along abfence, when his mind was enlarged 
by more liberal and wfeful purfuits, and by an extenfive intercourfe 
with the world, he hard the curiofity to revifit the fcene of his early 
ftudies, and to compare his own acquifitions with thofe of his old 
companions. The account which he gitves-of this vifit is ftrikingly 
characteriftical, both of the writer and of his age: “ Inventi font, 
“ qui fuerant, et ubi: neque enim ad palmam vifi funt proceffiffe 
* ad queeftiones priftinas dirimendas, neque propofitiunculam unam 
*¢ adjecerant. woe Experts itaque fum, quod liquido 
“ colligi poteft, quia ficut dialectica alias expedit difciplinas, fic, fi 
*¢ fola fuerit, jacet exfanguis et fterilis, &cc.” Metalog. lib. it. cap. 10, 
The fame Author, {peaking of the controverfy betwepy the Nomi- 
nalifts and the Realifts, thus exprefies himfelf: “ Queftionem de 
* generibus et fpeciebus in qua’ kgborans mundus jam fenuit, in qua 
* plus temporis confumptum eft quam in acquirendo et regeado orbis 
“ imperio confurnferit Caefarea domus: plus effufum pecunie, quam 
“ in omnibus divitiis fais poffederit Creefus. HHeec enim tamdiu multes. 
 genuit, ut cum hoc unum tote vita quarerent, tandem nec iftud, 
* nec aliud invenirent,” 





De Nugis Coriatium, lib, vii. cap. 19. 
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NOTE [1], page 186. 


ECT Awominalium, omnium inter {cholafticas profundiffima, 

et hodiernz reformatz philofophandi rationi congru- 
entiffima ; qua quum olim maximé floreret, nunc apud {cholafticos 
quidem, extin@a eft. Unde conjicias decrementa potits quam 
augmenta acuminis. Quum autem ipfe Nizolius nofter fe No- 
minalem exfert® profiteri non dubitet prope finem capitis fexti, 
libri primi; et verd in realitate formalitatum et univerfaium 
evertenda nervus difputationis ejus omnis potiffimum contineatur, 
pauca quedam de Nominalibus fubjicere oper pretium duxi. 
Norpinales funt, qui omnia putant effe nuda nomina preter fub- 
ftantias fingulares, abftractorum igitur et univerfalium realitatem 
prorfus tollunt. Primum autem nominalium aiunt fuiffe nefcio 
quem Rucelinum Britonem, cujus occafione cruenta certamina in 
academia Parifienfi fuerunt excitata. 
«* Diu autem jacuit in tenebris fecta nominalium, donec maximi 
vir ingenii, et eruditionis pro illo evo fummzx, Wilhelmus Occam 
Anglus, Scoti difcipulus, fed mox .oppugnator maximus, de im- 
provifo eam refufcitavit; confenfere Gregorius Ariminenfis, Gabr. 
Biel, et plerique ordinis Auguftinianorum, unde er in Martini 
Lutheri feriptis prioribys amor nominalium fatis elucet, donec 
procedente tempore erga omnes monachos zqualiter affectys effe 
coepit, Generalis autem regula eft, qua nominales paffim utuntur ; 
entia non effe multiplicanda preter neceflitateem. Hec regula 
ab aliis paflim oppugnatur, quali injuria in divinam ubertatem, 
liberalem .potius quam parcam, et varictate ac copia rerem 
gaudentem. Sed, qui fic objiciunt, non fatis mihi nominaliym 
mentem cepiffle videntur, quz, etfi obfcyrius propofita, huc 
redit: hypothefin ¢o effe meliorem, quo fimpliciorem, et in 


“ cayfis corum quz apparent reddendis eum optime fe gerege, qui 
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‘ quam pauciffima gratis fupponat. Nam qui alite 

* naturam, at potius autorem ejus Deum inepta 

*© accufat. Si quis aftronomus rationem phenomenorur 

reddere poteft paucis fuppofitis, meris nimirum, motibud 

cibus circularibus, ejus certé hypothefis ejus hypothefi preicicsua 
‘* erit, qui multis orbibus varie implexis ad explicanda eceleftia 
“ indiget. Ex hac jam regula nominales deduxerunt, omnia in 
“ rerum natura explicari poffe, etfi univerfalibus et formalicatibus 
 realibus prorfus careatur; qua fententia nihil verius, nihil noftri 
« temporis philofopho dignius, ufque adeo, ut credam ipfum Oc- 
«€ camum non fuifle nominaliorem, quam nunc eft Thomas Hobbes, 
“© gui, ut verum fatear, mihi, plufquam nominalis videtur. Non 
*¢ contentus enim cum nominalibus univerfalia ad nomina reducere, 
“ jpfam rerum veritatem ait in nominibvs confiftere, ac, quod 
“ majus eft, pendere ab arbitrio humano, quia veritas pendeat a 
“ definitionibus terminorum, definitiones autem terminorum ab ar- 
“ bitrio humano, Hec eft fententia viri inter profundiffimos feculi 
“ cenfendi, qua, ut dixi, nihil poteft effe nominalius.” 


a 


€ 
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This paffage from Leibnicz has given rife to a criticifm of Mor- 
hoff, which appears to me to be extremely ilt-founded.—«* Ac- 
“ cenfet nominalibus” (fays he,) ‘ Leibnitzius Thomam Hobbefium, 
«6 quem ille ipfo Occamo nomiraliorem, et plufquam nominalem vo- 
* cat, qui non contentus cum nominalibus univerfala:ad nomina 
‘ reducere, ipfam rerum veritatem ait in nominibus confiftere, ‘ac 
«* quod’ majus eft, peadere ab arbitriohumano. Que bella ejus fententia, 
“* quamquam laudat eam Leibnitzius, monftri aliquid alit, ac plane 
« nequam eft. Immania enim ex uno fummo paradoxo fluunt 
« gbfurda.” Monnor. Polybifor. vol. ii. page 81. 

1 fhall not at prefent enter into a particular examination of the 
doétrine here afcribed to Hobbes, which I fhall have occafion to 
confider afterwards under the article of Reafohing, I cannot, how- 
‘ever, help remarking that nothing but extreme inattention to the 
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writings of Leibnitz, could have led Morhoff to fuppofe, that he 
had given his fan@ion to fuch an opinion, In the very paffage 
which has now been quoted, the expreffion (“ qui ut verum fatear, 
* mihi plus quam nominalis videtur”) plainly implies a cenfure of 
Hobbes’s philofophy ; and in another differtation, intitled, Medita- 
tienes de Cognitione, Veritate, et Ideis, he is ax pains direétly to re- 
fute this part of his fyftem:— Atque ita habemus quoque dif- 
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crimen inter definitiones nominales, que notas tantum rei ab 
aliis difcernenda continent, et reales, ex quibus conftat rem effe 
poffibilem, et hac ratione fatisfic Hobbio qui veritates volebat effe 
arbitrarias, qui ex definitionibus nominalibus penderent, non con- 
fiderans realitatem definitionis in arbitrio non effe, nec quaflibet 
notiones inter fe pofle conjungi. Nec definitiones nominales fuf- 
ficiunt ad perfetam fcientiam, nifi quando aliunde conftat rem 
definitam effe poffibilem, &c. &c.” 


Leranirzu Opera, Edit. Dutens, tom. ii. p. 16, 17. 


NOTE [K], page 192. 


T°? form a clear notion of truth, it is very neceflary to confider 

truth of thought, and truth of words, diftinétly one from an- 
other: but yet it is very difficult to treat of them afunder: be- 
caufe it is unavoidable, in treating of mental propofitions, to make 
ufe of words: and then the inftances given of mental proppfitions 
ceafe immediate}y to be barely mental, and become verbal. For a 
mental propofition being nothing but a bare confideration of the 
ideas, as they are in our minds ftripped of names, they ‘lofe the 
nature of purely mental propofitions, as foon as they are put into 


' words. 


« And that which makes ic yet harder to treat of mental, and 
verbal propoficions feparately, is that moft men, if not all, in 
their thinking and reafonings within themfelves, make ufe of words 

“* inftead 
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inftead of ideas, at leaft when the fubjedt of their meditation con- 
tains in it complex ideas.” Locxz, book iv. c. 5. § $s 4 
 _— But to réturh to the corfideration of truth, We miuft, 
I fay, obferve two forts of propoficions, that we are capable of 
making. 
«c Firft, mental, wherein the ideas in our underftandings are 
without the ufe of words put together er feparated by the mind, 
perceiving or judging of their agreement or difagreement, 
“ Secondly, verbal propofitions, which are words, the figns of 
our ideas put together or Sad iiates in affirmative or negative fen- 
tences, 8c.” Ibid. § 5. 
« Though the examining and judging of ideas by themfelves, 
their names being quite laid aGde, be the beft and furelt.way to 
clear and diftinét knowledge; yet through the prevailing cuftom 
of ufing founds for ideas, I think-it is very feldem prattifed. 
Every one may obferve, how common it is for names to be made 
ufe of, inftead of the ideas themfelves, even when men_ think 
and reafon within their own breafts: efpecially if the ideas be 
very complex, and made up of a great collection of fimple ones. 
This makes the confideration of words and propofitions fo ne- 
ceffary a part of the treatife of knowledge, that it is very hard 
to fpeak intelligibly of the ons, without explaining the other. 
st Ail the knowledge we have, being only of particular or of gene- 
ralaruths, it is evident that whatever may be done in the former 
of thefe, the latter can never be well made known, and is very 
feldom ‘apprehended, but as conceived and exprefied in words.” 
Book iv. c. 6. § 1, 2. 
From thefe paffages it appears, that Locke conceived the ufe 


which we make of words in carrying on our reafonings both with 
‘refpe€t to particular and to general truths, to be chiefly the effect of 
cuftom ; and that the employmerit of Yanguage, however convenient, 
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not effential > our intellectual operations, ‘His opinion therefore 
did 
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did pot coincide with that which I have afcribed to the No- 
minalifts. 

On the other hand, the following paflage fhews clearly, how widely 
his opinion diffeved from that of the Realifts; and indeed it would 
have led us to believe that it was the fame with Berkeley’s, had 
not the foregoing quotations contained an explicit declaration of the 
contrary. 

« To return to general words, it is plain, by what has been faid, 
* chat general and univerfal belong not to the real exiffence of things, 
«¢ but are the inventions and creatures of the underftanding, made 
** by it for its own ufe, and concern only figns, whether words or 
« ideas. Words are general, as has been faid, when ufed for figns 
*¢ of general ideas, and fo are applicable indifferently to many parti- 
« cular things; and ideas are genera), when they are fee up as the 
“ seprefentatives of many particular things: buc univerfality belongs 
« pot to things chemfelves, which are all of them panticular in their 
« exiftence ; even thofe words and ideas which in their fignification are 
© general. When, therefore, we quit particulars, the generals that 
** reft are only creatures of our own making; their general nature be- 
‘¢ ing nothing but the capacity they are put into by the underftand- 
* ing, of fignifying or reprefenting many particulars. Forthe fignifi- 
“« cation they have, is nothing but a¢elation that by the miad of man 
+ js added to them.” Book iii. c. 2. § 116 


On the whole, it is evident, that Mr. Locke was neithtr com- 
pletely fatisfied with the dotrine of the Nominalifts, nor with that of 
the Realifts; and therefore I think it is with good reafon, that Dr. 
Reid has claffed him with the Conceptualifts, Indeed, Mr. Locke 
has put this matter beyond all doubt himfelf; for, in explaining the 
manner in which we conceive univerfals, he has ftated his opinion in 
the trongeft and moft paradoxical and moft contradiftory terms. 
“The ridicule beftowed on this part of his philofophy by the Au- 
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thor of Martinus Scriblerus, although cenfured for unfairnefs by Dr. 
Warburton, is almoft juftified by fome of his expreffions. 


NOTE [L], page 201. 


N a letter from Leibnitz to a Scotch gentleman (Mr. Burnet of 

Kemney) dated in the year 1697, there is the following paf- 
fage: 

«¢ Jay confideré avec attention fe grand ouvrage du charactere 
réel, et langage philofophique de Monfieur Wilkins. Je trouve 
** qu'il y a mis une infinité de belles chofes, et nous n’avons jamais 
eu une table des predicamens pkis accomplie. Mais lapplica- 
tion pour les characteres, ct pour la langue, n’eft point conforme ° 
a ce qu’on pouvoit et devoit faire. J’avois confideré cette ma- 
tiere avant le livre de Monfieur Wilkins, quand j’etois un jeune 
homme de dix neuf ans, dans mon petit livre de arte combinatoria, 
et mon opinion eft que ces characteres veritablement réels & phi- 
lofophiques doivent repondre a Vanalyfe des peniées. I] eft vray 
que ces characteres prefuppofent la veritable philofophie, et ce n’eft 
que prefentement que j’oferois entrependre de les fabriquer. Les 
objections de M. Dalgarus, et de M. Wilkins, contre la methode 
veritablement philofophique te font que pour excufer l'imperféction 
« de leurs effais, et marquent feulement Jes difficultés qui les en ont 
** rekutés.” 

The letter of which this is a part was publifhed at the end of 4 
Defenceof Dr. CLarxe, (which I believe is commonly afcribed to Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe,) and which was printed at London in 1744. The per- 
fon mentioned by Leibnitz under the name of MM. Dalgarus, was 
evidently George Dalgarno, a native of Aberdeen, and author of a 
fmall and very rare book, intitled, ‘4rs Signorum, vulga charaéfer univer- 
6© falis et lingua pbilofopbica, qua poterunt, homines diverfiffimarum idio- 
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*¢ matum, [patio duarum feptimanarum, omnia, animi, fui Jenfa, Yon 
© rebus jes ) non minus intelligidiliter, Pte fcribendo, five 
‘ Jcquendo, mutuo communigare, quam linguis propriis vernaculis. Pra- 
" terea, binc etidm pore tm juvenes, pbilofophie principia, et veram 
“ logice praxin, citius et facilius multo imbibere, quam ex vulgaribus 
°¢ philofophorum feriptis.” 

It is very remarkable that this work of Dalgarno is never (at leaft 
fo far as I recollect) mentioned by, Wilkins; although it appears 
from a letter of Charles I. prefixed ‘to Dalgarno’s book, that Wil- 
kins .was one of the peifons who had recommended him t& the 
royal favour. 

The streatife de Arte Combinatoria is publithed i in the fécond volume 
OF Dutens’ edition of Leibnitz’s works, but it does not appear to me 
to throw much light on his views with refpet to a philofophical 
language. 

IT muft requeft the indulgence of the reader for adding to the length 
of this note, by quoting a paffage from another performange of Leib- 
nitz; in which he has fallen into a train of thought remarkably 
fimilar to that of Mr. Hume and Dr, Campbell, in she paffages 
already quoted from them in this fection, The performance is entitled, 
Meditationes de Cognitione, Veritate, §9 Idets, and is printed in the 
fecond volume of Dutens’ edition, 

«© Plerumque autem, prefertim in analyfi longiore, non ‘totam 
<¢ fimul naturam rei intuemur, fed rerum loco fignis utimur, quorum 
«¢ explicationem in prafenti aliqua cogitatione compendii caufa folemus 
“ pratermittere, fcientes, aut credentes nos eam habere in poteftate : 
« ita cum chiliogonum, feu polygonum mille equalium laterum 
“* cogito, non femper naturam Jateris, et aqualitatis, et millenarii 
& (feu Cubi a denario) confidero, fed vocabulis iftis (quorum fenfus 
© obfcure faltem, atque imperfecte menti obverfatur) irffenimo utor 
«¢ loco idearum, quas de iis habeo, quoniam memini me fignifica~ 
¢ ¢ionem ifterum vocabulorum habere, explicationem autem aunc 
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“ fudico neceffariam non effe ; qualem cogitationem cxcam, vel etian 
« fymbolicam sppellare foleo, qua et in algebra, et in ‘arithmetica 
« ytimur, imo fere ubique. Et certe cum notio valde compofita 
“ eft, non poffumus omnes ingredientes, eam notfones fimul cogi- 
“ tare: wbi tamen hoc licet, vel faltem in quantum licet, cognitio- 
*“ nem voco intuitivam. Notionis diftinéte primitive non alia dacur 
* cognitio, quam intuitiva, ut compofitarum plerumque cogitatio non 
 nifi fymbolica eft. 

« Ex his jam patet, nos éorum quoque, quge, diftinéte cogno- 
* fceimus, ideas non percipere, nifi quatenus cogitatione intuitiva 
“ utimir. Et fane contingit, ut nos faepe falfo credamus habere in: 
* animo ideas rerum, cum falfo fupponimus aliquos terminos, qui- 
« bus utimut, jam a nobis fuiffe explicatos: nec verum aut cerre’ 
** ambiguitati obnoxium eft, quod aiunt aliqui, non poffe nos de re 
 aliqua dicere, intelligendo quod dicimus, quin ejus habeamus ideam. 
*¢ Sape enim vocabula ifta fingula utcunque intelligimus, aut nos 
“ antea gptellexifie meminimus, quia tamen hac cogitatione cxca 
** contenti firmus, et refolutionem notionum non fatis profequimur, 
« fit ut great nos contradi&tio, quam forte notio compofita in- 
* yolvit. 


NOTE [My], page 222. 


Ast paffage quoted in the text is takea from a work which 
is but little known in this country, I hall fubjoin the 
original. 
 Qu’il me foit permis de préfenter & ceux qui refufent de croire 
« & eos perfedtionnemens fuccedifs de iefpece tivmajne un exemple 
# pris days“ jes foitinces oi Ja smecche -d¢ la vérisé agit la plus 
« fire, of cite peut @re mefurée avec plus de précifion, Ces 
« yérizés Gémentaires de géomérrie et daftronomie qui avoient é&é 
# dans l’'Inde ct dans I’Epypte wné dodwine osculte, fur laquelle des 
 prétres 
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* prétres ambitieux avoient fondé leur empire, ctoient dans la Grece, 
“* au temps d’Archimede ov d’Hipparque, des connofffances vulgaires 
** enfeignées dans les écoles communes. Dans le fiecle dernier, il 
© fuffifoit de quelques années d’étude pour favoir tout ce qu’ Archi- 
** mede et Hipparque avoient pu connoitre; et aujourd’hui deux 
** années de l’enfeignement d’un profeffeur vont au dela de ce que 
* favoient Leibnitz ou Newton. Qu’on médite cet exemple, qu’on 
© faifife cette chaine qui s’étend d’un prétre de Memphis 3 kuler, et 
* remplit la diftance immenfe qui les fépare; qu’on obferve 4 chaque 
“© époque le génie’devancant le Giecle prefent, et la médiocrité at- 
“© teignant 4 ce qu'il avoit découvert dans celui qui précédoit, on ap- 
“ prendra que la natuw: nous a donné les moyens d’épargner le 
& temps et de ménager l’attention, et qu’il n’exifte aucune raifon de 
* croire que ces meyens puiffent avoir un terme. On verra qu’au 
© moment of une multitude de folutions particulieres, de faits ifojés 
** commencent @ épuifer J’attention, a fatiguer la mémoire, ces 
théories difperfées viennent fe perdre dans une méthode générale, 
tous les faits fe réunir dans un fait unique, et que ces génttalifations, 
“* ces réunions répétées n’ont, comme les multiplications fucceffives 
d’un nombre par lui-méme, d’autre limite qu’un infigg auquel il 
eft impoffible d’atteindre.” 

Sur PInfiruftion publique, par M. Convorcer, 
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NOTE [NJ], page 250. 


T may be proper to remark, that under the tide of Oeconamifts, 
1 comprehend not merely the difciples of Que/nai, but afl thofe 
writers in France, who, about the fame time with him, began to 
{peculatg about the natural order of political focieties ; or, in other 
words, about that order which a political fociety would of itfélf 
gradually afume, on the fuppofition that law had no other object 
than to protect completely the natural rights of individuals, and left 
every man at libeity to purfue his own intereft in his own way, 
4B2 Jas 
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as long as he abftained from violating the rights of others. The 
connexion between this natural order, and the improvement of man- 
kind has been more infifted on by the biographers of Turgot than 
by any other authors; and the imperfect hints which they have given 
of the views of that truly great man upon this important fubject, 
leave us much room to regret that he had not leifure to ‘execute a 
work, which he appears to have long meditated, on the principles of 
moral and political philofophy. Viede M. Turcor. Partie ii. p. 53. 


It is merely for want of a more convenient expreffion that I have 
diftinguithed thefe different writers by the title of Occonomifs. Ic 
is in this extenfive fenfe that the word ‘s commonly underftood 
in this country; but 1 am fenfible that it 1s fomewhat ambiguous, 
and that, without the explanation which I have given, fome of my 
@bfervations might have been fuppofed to imply a higher admiration 
than I really entertain of the writings of M. Quefnai, and of the 
affected phrafeology employed by his fect. 


The connexion between M. Turgot and M. Quefnai, and the 
coincidenge of their opinions about the moft effential principles of 
legifation, will I hope juftify me for ranking the former with the Oeco- 
nomifts; although his views feem to have been much more enlarged 
than thofe of his cotemporaries ; and although he exprefsly difclaimed 
an implicit acquiefcence in the opinions of any particular fed. 

« M, Turgot étudia la doftrine de M. Gournay et de M. 
* Quefnai, en profita, fe la rendit propre; et la combinant avee 
“ la tonnoiffance qu’il avoit du Droit, & avec les grandes vues de 
*t légiflation civile & criminelle qui avait occupé fa téte & interéMfé 
* fon coeur, parvint a en former fur le gouvernement des nations 
“un corps de puacpes a lui, embraffant les deux auriel et plus 
“* complet encore.” 

Mémoires fur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M. Turcos, 
fer MZ. Dupont, p. 40, 41. 
“Vj 
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* Tha paffé pour avoir été attaché 4 plufieurs fectes, ou a plufieurs 
* fociétés qu’on appelait ainfi; & les amis qu’il avait dans ces fociétés 
* diverfes lui reprochatent fans ceffe de n’étre pas de leur avis ; 8 fans 
** ceffe il Jeur geprochait de fon cété de vouloir faire communauté 
*€ d’opinions, & de fe rendre folidaires Jes uns pour les aucres. Ib 
* croyait cette marche propre a retarder les progrés mémes de leury 
* découvertes.” Ibid. p. 41, 42% 


NOTE [0], page 339. 


‘HIE foregoing obfervations on the ftate of the mind in fleep, 
and on the phenomena of dreaming, were written as far back 
as the year 17725; and were read (nearly in the form in which 
they are now publifhed) in the year 1773, in a private literary fociety 
in this univerfity. A confiderable number of years afterwards, ag a 
time when 1 was occupied with very different purfuits, 1 happened, 
in turning over an old volume of the Scots Magazine, (the volume 
for the year 1749,) to meet with a fhort effay on the fame fubject, 
which furprifed me by its very ftriking coincidence with fome ideas 
which had formerly occurred to me. I have reafoif’ co believe 
that this effay is very little known, as I have never feen it referred to 
by any of the numerous writers wHo have fince treated of the human 
mind; nor have even heard it once mentioned in converfation. I] 
had fome time ago the fatisfaction to learn very accidentglty, thag* 
the author was Mr, Thomas Melville, a gentleman who died at the 
early age of 27 ; and whofe ingenious obfervations on light atx] colours 
(publithed in the Effays of the Edinburgh Philofophical Society) are 
well known over Europe. 

The paffages which coincide the moft remarkably with the 
doftrine I have ftated, are the following, I quote the firft with 
patticular pleafure, on account of the fupport which it gives to an 
epinion which I formerly propofed in the eflay on Conception, and 
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on which I have the misfortune to differ from fome of my 
friends. 

«© When I am walking up the High-ftreet of Edinburgh, the ob- 
«¢ jeéts which ftrike my eyes and ears give me an idga of their pre- 
* fence; and this idea is lively, full, and permanent, as arifing from 
* the continued operation of light and found on the organs of 
“ fenfe. 

“© Again, when I am abfent from Edinburgh, but conceiving or 
“© gmagining royfelf to walk up the High-ftreet, in relating, per- 
*¢ haps, what befel me on fuch an occafion, I have likewife in my 
“ mind an idea of what is ufually feen and heard in the High- 
“© ftreet; and this idea of imagination is entirely fimilar to thofe of 
« fenfation, thaugh not fo ftrong and durablg. 

“© In this daft inftance, while the imagination las, be it ever fo 
¢ frort, it is evident that I shink myfelf in the ftreet of Edinburgh, 
“as truly as when I dream I am there, or even as when I Jee and feel 
‘lam there. It is true, we cannot fo well apply the word Jdelief in 
‘ this cafe} becaufe the perceptionsgs not clear or fteady, being ever 
*¢ difturbed, and foon diffipated, by the fuperior ftrength of intruding 
* fenfations, yet nothing can be more abfurd than ¢o fay, that a 
‘© man may, in the fame individual inftant, delieve he is in one 
*¢ place, and imagine he is in another. No man can demonttiate 
** that the objects of fenfe exift without him; we are confcious of 
** nothing but our own fenfations: however, by the uniformity, re- 
«< gularity, confiftency, and fteadinefs of the impreffian, we are 
“¢ Jed eg-believe, that they have a real and durable caufe without us; 
and we obferve not any thing which contradicts this opinion, But 
‘ the ideas of imagination, being tranfient and fleeting, can beget 
«© no fuch opinion, or habitual belief; though there is as s aah ‘per- 
*¢ ceived in this cafe, as in the former, namely, an. idea. of the-ob- 

#¢ je&t within the mind. It will be eafily underitand, that all this is 
« intended t6 obviate an objection chat might be brought againit 
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* the Gmilarity of dreaming and imagination, from our believing in 
 fleep that all is real. But there is one fact, that plainly fets them 
* both on a parallel, that in fleep we often recolleé& that the fcenes 
«© which we békold are a mere dream, in the fame manner as a per- 
*© fon awake is habitually convinced that the reprefentations of his 
* imagination are fictitious,” 

—— ‘ In this effay we make no inquiry into the ftate of the 

* body in fleep.” 
—— “If the operations of the mind in fleep can be fairly 
deduced from the fame caufes as its operations when awake, we 
are certainly advanced one confiderable ftep, though the caufes 
of thefe latter fhould be ftill unknown. The doétrine of gravi- 
tation, which is the moft wonderful and extenfive difcovery in the 
whole compafs of human fcience, leaves the defcent of heavy bodies 
as great a myftery asever. In philofophy, as in geometry, the 
whole art of inveftigation lies in reducing things that are difficult, 
intricate, and remote, to what is fimpler and eafier @f accefs, by 
“ purfuing and extending the analogies of nature.” 

On looking over the fame effay,.1 find an obfervation which I 
ftated as my-own in page 149 of this work. ‘“ The mere imagina-~ 
© tion of a tender fcene in a romance, or drama, will draw tears 
“ from the eyes of thofe who know very well, when they recollect them- 
*¢ felves, that the whole is fictitious, In the mean time they muft 
* conceive it as real; and from this fuppofed reality arifes all its ing’ 
« fluence on the human mind.” 
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NOTE [P}, page 341. 


R. Rerp has, with great truth, obferved, that Des Cartes’ reafon- 
ings againft the exiftence of the fecondary qualities of matter, 
owe all their plaufibility to the ambiguity of words.—When he affirms, 
for example, that the fmell of a rofe is not in the Aower but in the 
tmind, 
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mind, his propofjtion amounts only to this, that the tofe is not eon- 
{cious of the fenfation of fmell: but it does not follow ‘from Des 
Cartes’ reafonings, that there is no quality in the rofe which excites 
the fenfation of fmell in the mind ;—which is all fhat any perfon 
means when he {peaks of the fmell of that flower. For the word 
Jmell, \ike the names of all fecondary qualities, fignifies two things, 
a fenfation in the mind, and the unknown quality which fits it to 
excite that fenfation *. The fame remark applies to that procefs of 
reafoning by which Des Cartes attempts to prove that there is no heat 
in the fire. ‘ 

All this, 1 think, will be readily allowed with refpect to fmells 
and taftes, and alfo with refpect to heat and cold; concerning which I 
agree with Dr. Reid, imthinking that Des Cartes’ doGtrine,when cleared of 
that airof myftery, which it derives from the ambiguity of words, differs 
very little, ifat all, from the commonly received notions, But the cafe 
feems to me to be different with refpect to colours, of the nature of which 
the vulgar ge apt to form a very confufed conception, which the 
philofophy of Des Cartes has a ten@ency to correct. Dr. Reid has 
juftly diftinguifhed the guaity of colour from what he calls the ap- 
pearance of colour, which laft can only exift ina mind}. NowI am 





® Some judicious remarks on this ambiguity in the names of fecondary qualities 
are made by Malebranche : 

« © Tt ie only (fays he) fince the time of Des Cartes, that thofe confufed and in- 
%e determirate queftions, whether fire is hot, grafs green, and fugar fweet, philofo- 
«« phers are in ufe to anfwer by diftinguifhing the equivocal meaning of the wordé 
« exprefitg fenfible qualities. If by heat, cold, and favour, you underftand fuch 
« and fach a difpofition of parts, or fome unkrown motion of infenfible particles, 
es then fire is hot, prafs green, and {ugar fweet.~- But if by heat and other qualities 
** you arderftand what I feel by fire, what I fee in grafs, &c. fire is not hot, nor 
« graf green ; for the heat I feel, and the colours J (ee, uxt only in the domi.” - 

+ Dr. Akenfide, in one of his Notes on his Preasunes of ImacseaTion, ob- 
fervea, that colours as apprebended by the ming do not exiit in the body. By this qua- 
lification he plainly means to diftinguith what Dr. Reid calis the appearance of colour, 
Som colour confidered af « quality of matter. . 


difpofed 
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difpofed to believe, that when the vulgar fpeak of colour, they 
commonly mean the appearance of colour; or rather they affociate 
the appearance and its caufe fo intimately together, that they find 
it impoflible tochink of them feparately *. The fenfation of colour 
never forms one fimple object of attention to the mind like thofe of 
{mell and tafte; but every time we are confcious of it, we perceive 
at the fame time extenfion and figure. Hence it is, that we find it 
impoffible to conceive colour without extenfion, though certainly 
there is no more neceffary connexion between them, than between ex- 
tenfion and {mell. 

From this habit of affociating the two together, we are led alfo 
to aflign them the fame place, and to conceive the different colours, 
or (tomufe Dr. Reid’s language) the appearance of the different colours 
as fomething fpread over the furfaces of bodies. 1 own that when 
we reflect on the fubject with attention, we find this conception to 
be indiftinét, and fee clearly that the appearance of colour can exift 
only in a mind: but ftill ic is fome confufed notion of this fort, 
which every man is difpofed to form, who has not been very fa- 


a A RRA A CR teeth, 

® Dr. Reid is of opinion, that the vulgar always mean to exprefs by the word 
colour, a quality, and not a fenfation. ‘* Colour (fays he) differs from other fecondary 
*¢ qualities in this, that whereas the name pf the quality is fometimes given to the 
*¢ fenfation which indicates it, and is occafioned by it, we never, as far as I can 
s* judge, give the name of colour to the fenfation, byt to the quality only.” This 
queftion it is of no confequence for us to difcufs at prefent, as Dr. Reid agknowledger 
‘in the following paffage, that the fenfation and quality are fo intimately unite8 together th 
the mind, that they feem to form only one fimple objet of thought. When we think 
«© or fpeak of any particular colour, however fimple the notion may feem fw be, which 
« is prefented to the imagination, it is rcally in fome fort compounded. It involves 
** an unknown caufe and a known effect. The name of colour belongs indced to the 
** caufe only, and not to the effeét, But as the cavfe is unknown, we can form no 
e diftingt conception of it, but by its relation to the known effet. And therefore 
* bath go together in the imagination, and are fo clofely united that they are mul- 


« taken for one fimple objed of thought.” 
Inqury into the Human Mind, chap. vi. fed. 4. 
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miliarly converfant with philofophical enquiries.—I find, at leaft, that 
fuch is the notion which moft readily prefents itfelf to my own 
mind. 

‘Nor is this reference of the fenfation, or appearance of tolour, to 
an external objeét, a fact altogether fingular in our conftitution. Iris 
extremely analogous to the reference which we always make of the 
fenfations of touch to thofe parts of the body, ~where the exciting 
caufes of the fenfations exift.—If I ftrike my hand againit ¢ hard 
object, I naturally fay, that 1 feel pain in my hand. The phi- 
Jofophical truth is, that I perceive the caufe of the pain to be ap- 
plied to that part of my body. The fenfation itfelf I cannot refer 
in point of place to the hand, without conceiving the foul to be fpread 
over the body by diffufion. 

A ftill more ftriking analogy to the faét under our confideration 
occurs in thofe fenfations of touch which we refer to a place beyond 
the limits of the body; as in the, cafe of pain felt in an amputated 
limb. 

The very intimate combination to which the foregoing obfervations 
on the fenfation of colour relafé, is taken notice of by d’Alembert 
in the Encyclopedie, as one of the moft curious phenomena of the 
human mind, 

© Tl eft trés Evident que le mot cou/eur ne défigne aucune pro- 
« priété du corps, wis feulement une modification de notre ame; 
é que la blancheur, par exemple, la rougeur, &c, n’exiftent que 
«¢ dans nous, er nullement dans le corps aufquels nous les rapportons ; ; 
« néasmoins par woe habitude prife dfs notre enfance, c’eft une 

« chofe tres finguliere et digne de -I’attention des metaphyficiens, 
« que ce penchant que nous avons a rapporter a une fub- 
* ftance marérielle et divifible, ce qui appartient réellement 
“a une fubltance fpirituelie et fimple; et vfien weft! peut-étre 
« plus extraordinaixe dans“Jes operations ge inotre ame, que de 
« Ja voir tranfporter hofs d’elle-méme et étendre, pour ainfi dire, fes 

*« fenfationa 
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* fenfations fur une fubftance 4 laquelle elles ne peuvent ap- 
“ partenir,” 

From the following paffage in Condillac's Traité des Senfations, it 
appears that the phenomenon here remarked by d'Alembert, was in 
Condillac’s opinion the natural and obvious effect of an early and ha- 
bitual affociation of ideas. I quote it with the greater pleafure, that it 
contains the beft and mott ftriking illuftration which I have {een of the 
doétrine which I have been attempting to explain. 

** On pourroit faire une fuppofition, ou Vodorat apprendroit & 
‘© juger parfaitement des grandeurs, des figures, des fituations et des 
‘* diftances, I] fuffiroit d’un cété de foumettre les corpufcules odo- 
“ riférans aux loix de la dioptrique, et de l’autre, de conftruire 
«« Vorgane de Vodorat a peu prés fur le modele de celui de la viie; 
** enferte que les rayons odoriférans, aprés s’étre croifés & l’ouverture, 
« frappaffent fur une membrane intérieure autant de points diftinéts 
“€ qu'il y ena fur les furfaces d’oi ils feroient réAéchis, 

«© En pareil cas, nous contracterions bientét ’habicude d’étendre les 
“ odeurs fur les objets, et les philofophes ne manquerdieft pas de 
“ dire, que Vodorat n’a pas befoin des legons du toucher pour apper- 
“* cevoir des grandeurs et des figures.” 

Ocuvres de Conpitiac.—Edit, Am/ft. vol. v. page 223. 


NOTE[Q], page 343. 


ERUM quidem eft, quod hodierni mufici fic loqu? foleant’ 


om —(acutum in alto reputétites et grave in imo) quodgue ex 
© Graecis recentioribus nonnulli fic aliquando (fed raro) loqifuti vi- 
* deantur; apud quos fenfim inolevit mos fic loquendi.—Sed anti- 
«* quiores Gracci plane contrarium (grave reputantes in alto et acutum 
in imo). Quod etiam ad Boethii tempora continuatum eft, qui 
t¢ in fchematifmis ful¥, grave femper in fummo ponit, et acutum in 


imo.” 
Davin Grecory in Prafat. ad edit. fyam 


Euclid. Op. Oxon. 1703. 
C2 The 
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The affociation to which, in modern times, we are habituated frone 
our infancy, between the ideas of acute and high, and betgreen thofé 
of grave and low, is accounted for by Dr. Smith in his harmonics, 
from the formation of the voice in finging, which Sriftides Quintili- 
anus thus defcribes: Tiverds de df pew Bapurns, xavober avapeposee re 
"© aycyparos, 4 9 okvrns swimodis mportuevs, 8c. Er quidem gra- 
* vias fit, fi ex inferiore parte (gutturis) fpirigys furfam feratur, 
“© acumen vero, fi per fummam partem prorumpat ;” (as Meibomius 
tranflates it in his notes.) See Smitn’s Harmonics, p. 3. 

Dr. Beattie, in his ingenious Effay on Poetry and Mufic, fays, it is 
probable that the deepeft or graveft found was called fvmma by the 
Romans, and the thrilleft or acuteft ima; and he conjectures, that 
« this might have been owing to the conftruction of their inftruments; 
“the ftring that founded the former being perhaps higheft in ‘place, 
“© and that which founded the latter loweft.” If this conjecture could 
be-verified, it would afford a proof from the fact, how liable the mind 
is to be influenced in this refpeét by cafual combinations. 


NOTE (RI, page 388. 


HE difference between the effects of affociation and of imagina- 

tion, (1 the fenfe in which I employ thefe words,) in heightening 

the pleafure or the pain produced on the mind by external objects, will 
ofppear fiom the following remarks. 

1. In fo far asthe affociation of | ideas operates in heightening 
pleafurc’pr pain, the mind is ,paflive: apd accordingly, where fuch 
affociations are a fource of inconvenience, they are feldom to be 
cured by an effort of our volition, gr even by reafoning; but by 
the graducd formation of contrary affociations, Amagination is an 
active exertion of the mind; and although it pray often be diffi- 
cule to reftrain it, it is itinly ditinguithable in theory from the 
affociations now mentioned. 

7 a. In 
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2. In every cafe in which the affociation of ideas operates, it is 
implied that fore pleafure or paitt is recalled’which was felt by the 
mind before. I vifit, for example, a fcene wHere I hdve Been onceé 
happy ; and the fight of it affeéts me, on that account, with a depree 
of pleafure, which I fhould not have received’ from arly other ftene 
equally beautiful. I {hall not inquire, whether, in fuch cafes, the 
affociated plea{ure arifes immediately upon the fight of the obje&t, and 
without the intervention of any train of thought; or whether it is pro- 
duced by the recollection and conception of former occurrences which 
the pewception recals, On neither fuppofition does it imply*the exer- 
cife of that creative power of the mind to which we have given the 
name of Imagination. It is true, that commonly, on fuch oceafions, 
“ImaPination 1s bufy; and our pleafure is much heightened by the 
colouring which fhe gives to the objects of memory. But the differ- 
ence between the effects which arife from the operation of this faculty, 
and thofe which refult from affociation. is not. on that account. the lefs 
real. 

The influence of imagination on happinefe is chiefly felt by culti- 
vated minds. That of affociation extends to all ranks of men, and 
furnithes the chief inftrument of education; infomuch that whoever’ 
has tht regulation of the affociations of another from early infancy; 
is, to a great degree, the arbiter of his happinefs or mifery. 

Some very ingenious writers have employed the word Affociatiqn it 
fo extenfive a fenfe, as to comprehend, not only imagination, but alt 
the other faculties of the mind. Wherever the pleafing or the pairful 
effeét of an objedt does not depend folely on the objed icfelf, \but “arifes 
either whelly or in part from fome mental operation to which the per- 
ception of it gives rife; the effect Is referred to affotiation. And, un- 
dovbtedly, this language may be-employed with propriety, if the word 
Sxflociation be applictto. all the ideas.and feelings which may arife in the 
mind, in confequence of the exercife whith the fight of the obje& may 
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give to the imagination, to the reafoning powers, and to the other prin- 
ciples of our nature. ‘But in this work, and particularly in the fecond 
part of chap. v. I employ the word Affociation in a much more limited 
fenfe ; to axprefs the effect which an objed derives,from ideas, or from 
feelings which it does not neceffarily fuggeft, but which it uniformly 
recals to the mind, in confequence of early and long-continued habits. 


NOTE [5S], page 406. 


HE following paffage from Malebranche will be a fufficient {pe- 
cimen of the common theories with refpeét to memory. 

*€ In order to give an explanation of memory, it fhould be called to 
** mind,-that all our different perceptions are affixed to the changes 
« which happen to the fibres of rhe principal parts of the brain, wherein 
«© the foul particularly refides. 

«« This fuppoficion being laid down, the nature of the memory is 
«e explataed : for as the branches ofa tree, which have continued for fome 
« time bent after a particular manner, preferve a readine(fs and facility 
« of being bent afrefh in the fame manner; {fo the fibres of the brain, 
« having once received certain impreffions from the current of the ani- 
*¢ mal fpirits, and from the action of the objeéts upon them,,. retain 
“ for a confiderable time fomie facility of receiving the fame difpofi- 
* tions. Now the memory confifts only in that promptnefs or facility ; 
+ finct a man thinks upon the fame things, whenever the brain receives 
“ the {ame imprefiions *.” 

“ ‘The, moft confiderable differences,” fays the fame Author in ano- 
“ ther paffage, * that are found i in one and the fame perfon, during 
‘< his whole Bf, are’ in his infancy, ip his, maturity, and in his old 
© age. The. fibres j ip the beain i in a man’s Childhood are fof, flexible, 
and delicate ; a riper ape dries, hatdens, and.corroborates thent; but 


* Book ii, chap. g. (Page s4 of Tavion's Trani.) 
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in old age they grow altogether inflexible, grofs, and intermixed with 
fuperfluous humours, which the faint and lskpuifhing heat of that 
age is no longer able to difperfe: for as we fee that*the fibres which 
compofe the ft{h harden by time, and that the fleth of a youny 
partridge is without difpute more tender than that of an old one, fo 
the fibres of the brain of a child, or a young perfon, muft be more 
foft and delicate than thofe of perfons more advanced in years. 

© We fhall undefittand the ground and the occafion of thefe changes, 
if we confider that the fibres are continually agitated by the animal 
fpirits, which whirl about them in many different manners: for as 
the winds parch and dry the earth by their blowing upon it, fo 
the animal fpirits, by their perpetual agifation, render by degrees 
the greateft part of the fibres af a man’s brain more dry, more clofe, 
and folid; fo, that perfons more ftricken in age muft neceffarily have 
them almott always more inflexible than thofe of a Ieffer ftanding. 
And as for thofe of the fame age, drunkards, who for many years 
together have drank to excefs either wine, or other fuch ipsoxicating 
liquors, muft needs have them more folid and more inflegible than 
thofe who have abftained from the ufe of fuch kind of liquors all 


their Mes *.”” 
NOTE [T], page 471. 


THOU GH Sir Ifaac’s memory was much decayed in the laft 
years of his life, I found he perfectly underftood his own 


“writings, contrary to what I had frequently.heard in difcourfe from 
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many pettfons. This opinion of theirs might arife, perhaps,” from 
his not being always ready at {peaking on thefe fubjects, when, it 
might be expected he Qgould. But as to this it may be obferved, 
that great genivfes are frequently liable to be abfent, not only in rela- 


Book ii. chap.6. (Page 560f Tay on’s Tranfl.) ; 
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* tias to common life, but wich regard to fome of the parts of fcienpe 
“© they are the beft inflrmed of, In¥entors feem to treafure up if their 
*¢ gninds what they have fouad out, after another mannet than thofe do 
*¢ the fame things, who have not this inventive faculty. The former, 
«¢ when they have occafion to produce their knowledge, are, in fome 
<« meafure, obliged immediately to inveftigate part of what they want. 
“© For this they are not equally fic at all times; fo it Was often hap- 
“ pened, that fuch as retain things chiefly by allkery ftrong memory, 
4° have appeared off-hand more expert than the difcoyerers them- 
ri felves.” 

Preface to Pemazrten’s View of Newron’s Philofophy. 


NOTE [U], page 15. 


ee GING over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking 
#e well, and drawing fine pittures of it; this is fo far from ne- 
* ceffagy or certainly conducing to form a habit of it, in him who 
* thus employs himfelf, that it may harden the mind in 2 contrary 
« courte, and ‘rénder i¢ gradually more infenfible; i. e. form a habit 
«¢ of infenfibility to all moral obligations} For, from our #iby faculty 
“¢ of habits, paffive impreffions, by being repeated, grow weaker. 
« Thoughts, by often paiiag through -the mind, are felt lefs fenfibly : 
** being accuftomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i.e. leffens fear; 
** tg 'diftrefs, leffens the paffion of pity; to inftances of others mortality, 
 Jeffens the fenfible apprehenfion of our awn. And from thefe. two 
* ajsfervations together, that practical habits are formed and-feepett= 
#- ened by repeated aéts, and*that paffive impreffions grow weaker by 
« being upon us, it muft follow, that active habits may be 
* gradually forming and firengthéning by@h courfe of acting wpon fuch 
«¢ and fuch motives and exci ‘whit shefe motives and excite- 
** ments themfelves are, by pid ees, growing lefs 

; . «“ fenfible, 
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* fenfible, i.e. are continually lefs and lefs fenfibly felt, even as the 
«© aftive habits ftrengthen. And experience confirms this: for active 
‘t principles, at the very time they are lefs lively in perception than 
“© they were, are found to be, fome how, wrought more thoroughly 
** into the temper and character, and became more effectual in influ- 
** encing our practice. The three things juft mentioned may afford 
“© inftances of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitement of 
‘© paffive fear and active caution: and by being inured to danger, 
‘¢ habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the fame time that 
‘« the former gradually I¢Gens. Perception of diftrefs in others is a 
** natural excitement paffively to pity, and atively to relieve it: but 
“* let aman fet himfelf to attend fo, inquire Out, and relieve diftreffed 
“« perfons, and he. cannot but grow lefs and lefs fenfibly affected with 
«the various miferies of life with which he muft become acquainted ; 
«¢ when yet, at the fame time, benevolence, confidered not as a 
‘© paffion, bus as a praétical principle of action, will ferengthen: and 
#¢ whilft he paffively compaffionates the diftreffed lefs, he will acquire a 
*€ greater aptitude actively to affift and befriend them. “Go alfo, at 
« the fame time that the daily inftances of men’s dying around us, 
* give us daily a lef fenfible paffive feeling or apprehenfion of our own 
“ mortality, fuch inftances greatly contribute to the ftrengthening a 
“© ptadtical regard to it in ferious men ;, i.e. to forming a habit of acting 
« with a conftant'view toit.” § Burer’s Avalogy, page 122. jd edit. 


THE END. 


ERRATA 


Page 14, line 25, are read feem to be. 

. 499 ——— a ys thofe read thefe. 
99) ——~ 17, for thefe read thofe. 
132, —— 2, for On read Of. 
138, —— 24, for thefc read thofe. 
150, = penult. for impracticable read ipacceffible. 
262, ——— 11, for progrefs read profpeQs. — 
397; ——— 1, for ili pfas read illi ipfas. 
337) ——~—— antepenult. dele nearly. 
342, ae 11, for qualities read quantities. 
355; —~— 14, for no lefs great read not leds. 
389, mmm 13, for naught read nought, 


